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Nominating for Ollivion : 
“You Can't Legislate Morality” 

» EV. KENNETH WALKER, in his excellent 
R appeal for action now on a permanent F. E. P. C., 
properly replies to those who protest that “you 
can’t legislate morality.” Whether it be apathy, a 
fear of social change, or sheer ignorance of history that 
moves men to speak thus, the answer must be made 
from pulpit and in private conversation. It would be 
well for us to remind such men that not only has 
morality been legislated, but so also has immorality. 
Unitarians should be the first to remember that our 
present degree of democracy and equality came through 
legislation for compulsory education, for a new status 
for millions of slaves, for a ballot in the hands of every 
woman. We should also remind these doubting 


Thomases that bad laws produced the immoral poverty, 


ignorance and disenfranchisement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in southern states for over seventy years. 
The evils engendered by repressive legislation can 
be ended by new action in the halls of Congress. 


A people’s legislative power is a part of education. 
It is bad history and worse educational theory to pose 
the one as an alternative to the other. After so much 
discussion and “education” men act through their 
legislatures, and by what follows men are educated, for 
good or for ill, according to the wisdom of the laws 
enacted. Rey. Theodore Parker, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and, in our own time, Lord Woolton in 
Great Britain have pleaded for laws to assist the 
process of men achieving human dignity—morality if 
you will. To say men learn moral values by the books 


_ they read, but not by the laws they pass, is to talk far 


worse nonsense than that uttered by the characters in 
Alice in Wonderland. 


A Terrifying Danger 
in the Coming Menths 


war Marshal Stalin said, “The policy of race 


iz one of his speeches (November 6, 1944) of this 


hatred pursued by the Hitlerites became a source 
of internal weakness for the German Fascist state, and 
of its political isolation from other states. The ideology 
and policy of race hatred have been one of the factors 


that led to the collapse of the Hitler brigand block.” 


- 


We quote this judgment of a great Allied leader 


_ because we in the United States need to learn this 


lesson. We face a terrifying danger in the months 
before us—the danger of acting on Fascist Germany’s 
_Yuinous race theory in the pursuit of our national life. 


___ The failure of Congress to act firmly on the full appro- 


- priation for the Fair Employment Practices Committee, 


as requested by President Truman, is a sobering indica- 
tion of how unresolved our national policy is toward 
millions of Americans of non-Caucasian origin. The 
scandalous procrastination of Congress to repeal the 
poll tax in seven southern states adds strength every 
year to those who preach the racial gospel of Mein 
Kampf within our borders. The present campaign of 
former Senator Reynolds, Mr. Gerald L. K. Smith and 
several former Bundists to raise funds for a Nationalist 
Party centers its appeal around hatred of Negroes, 
Japanese-Americans, Jews and others not Anglo-Saxon 
in their heritage. It was the fight against this type of 
policy that helped unite European countries against 
Hitler and speeded his destruction. 

Love of country demands far greater understanding 
of the clear and present danger than many of us have 
yet displayed. Senator Bilbo’s filibuster and the brazen 
desertion of campaign promises made last year by both 
parties to support F. E. P. C. mean an allegiance to 
racist conceptions certain as sunrise to bring us to 
disaster unless it is stopped now. This is no special 
concern of the Negro people or other groups within 
our body politic; it is our own collective future and 
security that is at stake. Citizens of Plymouth and 
Jamestown are placed in as grave peril by these suc- 
cesses of the race haters as are colored shipyard work- 
ers in Alabama. As tough and realistic Americans we 
should rise up in our wrath and insist upon a new 
policy that will not bring us to the same fate that 
struck down the German people. 


Hollywood Is Not Soa Zar Away 


ONALD OGDEN STEWART, whose script for 
Without Love has been entertaining millions of 
movie-goers in recent weeks, has far more than 

a genius for high comedy. His Aunt Polly’s Story of 
Mankind (written many years ago but, we hope, not 
out of print) has more incisive and just social criticism 
of many middle-class churches than is apt to be found 
in Theology II at the average seminary. Mr. Stewart 
met in Boston a few days ago with the office staff of 
The Christian Register to our immense delight. His 
visit reminded us again that a coalition of professional 
people in this democracy of ours is on the way. 

As an organizer of the Screen Writers’ Guild and 
and as the first president of the Hollywood Anti-Nazi 
League, Mr. Stewart learned many things that a Uni- 
tarian minister learns in serving on arbitration boards 
in his local community or in preaching a prophetic 
gospel Sunday after Sunday to a liberal congregation. 
Like other recent contributors from stage and screen 
in this magazine, Mr. Stewart understands and respects 
the progressive possibilities of the Unitarian Church in 
America today. 

Be, Ee. 
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FOR A PERMANENT F.E.P.C. 


By KENNETH C. WALKER 
President, The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


in the unlimited application of justice in all 

human relationships. Moreover, he has come 
to the conviction, as the result of accumulated experi- 
ence and observation, that the sure and unlimited 
application of justice can no longer be left to the 
voluntary prompting of the conscience of the socially 
enlightened individual. Nor can it be left solely to 
the educational process. Hence, the creation of and 
reliance upon social legislation as a more certain means 
of the application of justice. 

Experience has demonstrated that the practice of 
discrimination in industry on grounds of race, color, 
creed and national background could not be eliminated 
by the influence of the consciences of socially en- 
lightened employers and employees or by the educa- 
tional process alone. Therefore, it was found vitally 
necessary that a more effective power was required. 
The Fair Employment Practices Committee was 
created to meet this need. Since its inception the 
record of its work reveals that it has been effective in 
eliminating many of the worst injustices caused by 
discrimination in industry. It has accomplished what 
the power of the conscience of socially enlightened 
individuals could not accomplish alone. Therefore, 
many individuals and groups, including the majority 
of the members of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
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Justice, are firmly convinced that the F. E. P. C. must 
become a permanent organization. 

They do not accept the argument that since it was 
set up as a wartime measure it should be abandoned 
now that the war is near its end. An injustice is an 
injustice whether practiced in war or peace. Dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, color, creed or national 
origin is just as unjustifiable, undemocratic and un- 
American in a peaceful world as in a world at war. 
Moreover, it is from just such injustices as those 
caused by discrimination that wars are precipitated. 
If we sincerely desire that we shall have a just and 
durable peace we must devise and use every possible 
instrument for providing the sure application of 
justice in all human relationships. The F. E. P. C. is 
one such instrument. Therefore, if we are sincere in 
our desire to establish a just and durable peace we will 
use our influence as individuals and as a group to 
preserve the F. E. P. C. as a permanent organization. 

Nor can we afford to abandon it on the ground 
advanced by some individuals that “you can’t elimi- 
nate private prejudices by law,” or “you can’t legislate 
tolerance.” The F. E. P. C. was not set up. with the 
idea of doing either. It was set up to control the 
public expression of private prejudices and to eliminate 
the injustice caused by the public expression of private 
prejudice. The F. E. P. C. has resulted in the elimi- 

_ hation of preju- 
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has done this to 
a degree. The 
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THE MAGNA CARTA OF 1945 


By PHILIP C. NASH 


Two former moderators of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were prominent at the San Francisco conference. Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt and Dr. Philip C. Nash were both acting 
as “consultants” to the American delegation. The appointment 
of these consultants was a wholly new step in American 
diplomacy inaugurated by the Department of State to bring 
the American. public into close touch with our foreign policy. 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish, the sponsor in the State Depart- 
ment of this plan, hopes that it may be made a permanent 
part of State Department technique. 

Dr. Nash was also the special press representative of 
“The Christian Register” and herewith makes his report to 
our readers. 


cess. The fifty delegations have written a charter 

for a new world organization to prevent war, and 
the charter has been signed by all fifty, with space left 
for the signature of Poland. It will come into. effect 
when it is ratified by China, France, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, the United States and twenty-two other nations. 
This might possibly be by next November due to the 
wonderful leadership of our own country in its prompt 
and overwhelming ratification. 

Before appraising the charter let us glance for a 
moment at the conference itself, a conference that may 
be regarded by historians as a milestone equal in sig- 
nificance to the meeting at Runnymede in 1215 when 
the Magna Carta was won, or the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of 1787 when our own constitution was written. 

From all over the world came the political leaders 
of the United Nations to modify and amend the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals and weld them into a charter. 
All over the world, yes, but not from enemy or neutral 
nations. This conference included only those nations 
that were at war with the Axis. Sweden, Switzerland 
and the others will have to join later. 


: JHE San Francisco conference was a startling suc- 


The Chairmanship Revolved 


The Russian delegation was the enigma and stormy 
petrel of the conference. On the very first day after 
the opening ceremonies Russia proposed that there be 
a revolving presidency of the conference, the Big Four 
taking turns in presiding at plenary sessions. After 
considerable discussion Russia won her point and the 
results were excellent. Everyone was glad to see 
Molotov and Eden, Soong and Stettinius presiding in 
turn. It happened that Molotov was presiding when 
the false armistice was sprung on the world. It would 


have been dramatic indeed if the real armistice had - 


come at the moment when a speech in Spanish was 
being made in the world conference held in the United 
States and presided over by a Russian, but the officials 
were not fooled and the conference session went on 
without interruption. 

Almost immediately Russia came to the front again 
in strenuously opposing the entrance of Argentina to 


the conference. She fought this in the Steering Com- 
mittee and finally on the floor of the plenary session, 
on the basis that Argentina could not make, with sin- 
cerity, an eleventh-hour rapid-fire change from Fasc- 
ism to democracy. Russia was overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the matter, however, the final vote being 31-4 
in favor of admitting Argentina. Some of us were 
afraid that Mr. Molotov would pick up his delegation 
and go home, but this was not so. He stayed another 
two weeks and worked vigorously with the other Big 
Four delegations to speed the work of the conference. 
Mr. Stettinius told us later that he even learned to say 
one word in English—‘O. K.” 


Stettinius an Able Leader 


The press conference of the American delegation, 
held on the morning after the Argentina vote, was a 
dramatic one. Mr. Stettinius was defending the action 
of the conference against the caustic questions of 90 
per cent of the five hundred press representatives in 
the room. He did it well but had to leave shortly as 
he was the permanent chairman of the Steering Com- 
mittee, and it was meeting to push forward the confer- 
ence work. Mr. Vandenburg took over as chairman 
and did a very gracious thing. In a two-minute speech 
uttered on the spur of the moment, he paid tribute to 
the leadership of Mr. Stettinius not only in the confer- 
ence itself but also in the American delegation, and said 
that our delegation was unanimous in its action on 
Argentina. JI think this was the beginniig of the 
change in feeling about Mr. Stettinius. Up to that 
point the press and the public had been either critical 
or at best lukewarm in appraising his leadership. 
Gradually the feeling changed both at San Francisco 
and over the country, until at the end of the confer- 
ence there was unanimous feeling that he had done a 
very good job indeed and that the almost incredible 
difficulties of bringing success out of so large and com- 
plicated a task had been overcome to a considerable 


. extent by his personal leadership. Every American can 


feel safe, I think, in the knowledge that he is to be our 
official representative in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 


Stassen Gained Status 


It was at this same press conference that Mr. 
Stassen began to stand out in the minds of the press 
representatives, radio commentators and other leaders 
of public opinion. The respect for Mr. Stassen grew 
constantly and rapidly. His pleasant personality, his 
grasp of the fundamentals at stake, his skill in answer- 
ing questions and making his points clear, his ability to 
raise the problems involved to the highest levels of 
human dignity and concern—all these made a great 
impression on the persons who heard and saw him. If 
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this were a political discussion I should say “watch 
Stassen in 1948,” 


The Role of the Consultants 


There was one way in which this conference blazed 
a completely new trail. The State Department invited 
forty-two of the great citizen organizations to send 
“consultants” to San Francisco. This was not a mere 
gesture. The consultants were given seats on the floor 
of the opera house with the delegates themselves; they 
were given every opportunity to meet the members of 
the American delegation, and to talk with the principal 
advisers. Their influence was very great. Many prin- 
ciples in the new charter and even the exact wording of 
many phrases of the utmost importance, such for in- 
stance as the stressing of human rights, follow the 
recommendations of the consultants. They have now 
reported back to their organizations what was done, 
and how and why. For the first time in history the 
common people have taken an active part in the foreign 
policy of a great nation. There is no American who 
was not represented in this formal way at the confer- 
ence. The farm, labor, employer, religious and women’s 
organizations, the Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Rotary Club, the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the American Council on Educa- 
tion—they were all there. It was democracy at its 
best. : 

Some persons will doubtless be interested in the cost 
of this elaborate conference. It is estimated that the 
total cost to the United States is about $2,500,000, the 
cost of operating the war for ten minutes of the twenty- 
four hours of each day. 


Twenty Tons of Records 


Now as to the results. Very early in the conference 
there were set up four commissions and twelve com- 
mittees, each to study carefully a small section of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, to consider the amend- 
ments proposed by each of the fifty delegates, and to 
put the ideas agreed upon into the carefully drafted 
words of the final charter. This is long, slow, tedious 
' business, especially when you have to consider the 
exact meaning of every word not only in English but 


in a dozen other languages when it is translated. An 


Indian delegate gave a lecture on the meaning of 
“the.” Hours, even days, were spent in considering 
“education” which is nearly synonymous with “propa- 
ganda” in some languages. The Russian delegation 
delayed proceedings for a considerable time weighing 
the words “self-government” and “independence.” 
Thousands of other words and phrases had to be 
studied with infinite care. On some of the busiest 
days 1,700,000 pages of mimeographed materials in the 
five official languages had to be produced by the 
secretariat. The official records sent to London 
weighed twenty tons! Finally the task was accom- 
plished, and we have the document before us. 

No one will agree with every word or every idea 
in it. For many people it is entirely too vague in 
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spelling out exactly how every crisis and future situa- 
tion is to be met. Curiously enough many Americans 
think it is too weak in allowing a veto power by our- 
selves or by any of the other four permanent members 
of the council on the question of using armed force 
against an aggressor, although the same people were 
against our going into the League of Nations because 
they were afraid of getting imvolved, even although 
in the league every nation had a veto power on every 
action. 

Very great care has been taken by our delegation 
and its advisers and consultants to protect American 
rights and sovereignty. Some people have been greatly 
concerned about the strategic bases that we have taken 
from Japan. These persons and all the rest of us 
naturally want to be sure that the military safety of 
the United States is amply protected. Our delegation 
was constantly advised by admirals and generals. The 
United States Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
sent a special group of its members to confer with our 
delegation on this point. All except the most rabid 
nationalists will be satisfied with the final statement on 
this trusteeship problem, and even their objection will 
not be on the grounds of safety but rather on the senti- 
mental feeling that we ought to own outright Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa where so many of our young men fought 
and died, rather than to hold those bases in trusteeship 
for all the world. The method finally worked out, 
however, is clearly the better one. We will hold these 
strategic bases as trustee under the Security Council in 
which we have a veto power if any provision is sug- 
gested that we do not like. Our safety is protected, 
our pledge in the Atlantic Charter not to seek addi- 
tional territory is redeemed, and the future progress 
of the world, away from imperialism and toward the 
eventual freedom of colonial peoples, is indicated. This 
is probably one of the great steps of our time toward 
friendly feelings between the races. 

So it is with all the other disputed points. The 
American delegation and the other Big Four have 
co-operated quietly and diligently with the smaller 
nations to improve the original Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and the Yalta agreements, and the final docu- 
ment is a very great improvement. It is almost un- 
believable to a person who has been working for a 
quarter of a century in favor of international organiza- 
tion to see so good a document come unanimously out 


- of this conference, and to see the almost universal 


support that it has in this country. - 


The Essentials Are There 


That this charter is merely a foundation every one 
will agree. So was our constitution, so was the Magna 
Carta; but the foundation is apparently a good one 
and a solid structure can be built if the human race 
really wants to do it. The essentials are there. All 
nations are represented in the assembly and this body 
will carry on the main work of the organization. Under 
it will be the Economic and Social Council, concerned 
with the fundamental daily problems of mankind, its 
food, shelter, health, social problems and human rights. 
If there can be gradual development upward in these 


matters, war among men is unlikely. There is also the 
court to handle legal problems and to continue the 
excellent start made by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice toward the development of interna- 
tional law and justice. 

There is the Trusteeship Council to defend the 
rights of dependent peoples, and finally there is the 
police force, the Security Council, to handle those rare 
cases of aggression where the international bandits of 
the future will, as in the past, seek to better themselves 
at the expense of the other 95 per cent of their fellow 
beings. 

We cannot be sure that this machinery will work 
with entire success down through the centuries to come. 
No words written on paper today can make the people 
of the future operate the machinery if they lack the 
vision and courage to do so. Although the new 
machinery of the United Nations is far better than the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the real failure of 
the league was due to lack of human understanding 
rather than faulty machinery. We of our generation 
were not willing to pay the price in money and in 
energy to make the machinery work. We wanted to 
make money out of Japan’s invasion of China and 
Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia, and we did not propose 
to sacrifice one dollar, one pound, one franc to stop it. 
Far less did we dream of endangering the life of one 
American, British or French soldier in stopping Japan 
or Italy. It was not until we ourselves were direetly 
and terribly menaced that we woke up. Unless the 
generations of the future are willing to stop aggression 
wherever and whenever it occurs, the new machinery 
will not work any better than did the league. 

The new world organization is started; it bids fair 
to be the greatest single step ever taken to protect the 
future of all men and to improve their status on earth. 
Perhaps the historian of the future will envy us our 
good luck in living on the earth when this happened, 
and will want to share our opportunity of pushing it 
forward. 


“The Intellectual and Democracy,’ by Edward G. 
Robinson, The Christian Register, June, 1945, reprint- 
ed in Zions Herald, July 4, 1945. 


“The Congregationalists,” by Dwight J. Bradley, 
The Christian Register, March, 1945, reprinted in 
Advance, June, 1945. 


“Black Market Christians,” by Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, The Christian Register, May, 1945, reprinted in 
the Laconia, N. H., Evening Citizen, May 24, 1945, 
and as an advertisement in the Brown City Banner, 
Brown City, Michigan, May 26, 1945. 


nb aly. 


Negre Soldiers 


(“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”! ... Swing low ... Stay 
low... 

“The Caissons Go Rolling Along”... 
We strive for all that soldiers know; 
Marching, with a song .. .) 


The Civil War was for us: our escape 

From slavery, from squalor, and from need. 
For us, were many doors bedecked with crepe; 
For us, the repetition of the Creed 

Let unity succeed. 

America for us! . . (the land that seized 

Our Ancestors, in swift aggrandizement; 

Taking no thought how they might be appeased, 
Nor how their ardent thinking could be lent 
The Country’s betterment.) 

America for us, in Lincoln's day... 

Our only home, for all these many years, 

Where we have lived in hope or cold dismay; 
Sharing, with others, both our smiles and tears 
(Hiding our latent fears). 

We gave our fervent trust. We give our lives. 
We are Americans. (Our children’s right 

To new development, our cherished wives’ 
Pride in environment, our mental sight, 

Could thrive; in warmer Light!). 

We know our Father .. . and the vast Impress 
Of Spirit on our souls (“Swing Low, Swing Low”’!). 
We wear a uniform ... not only dress 

Of battle, but of browner tone; and go 

Against a visible foe. 

But there are other foes we need to reach: 
Subtle invisibles of prejudice, 

Intangible as fear or wordless speech. 

(Through telepathic pressure such as this,, 

Even in prayer, we miss... 

Even in prayer, we miss the confidence 
Americans should feel through every thought; 
Although we recognize, in common sense, 

The spiritual Goal that can be sought). 

From Africa was brought 

Our Forebears’ uniform .... yet our new sight 
Has limitless ideals, like yours. We fight 
Forward; until the victory be won. 

Here is no cognizance of “brown” or “white”... 
Only fraternity, beneath the sun, 

For all that must be done. 


(“Deep River ... My Home is over Jordan”... 
May we be understood, 
Lord Jesus! ... Tell them we are marching toward an 
Era Of Brotherhood!) 


Henrietta CHOLMELEY-JONES 


Belief and trust: these are their own rewards, for 
they create the very security believed in, though 
this no man can or will believe until he has tried 
and prove it for himself. 

—tLucien Price in “Litany for All Souls.” 
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REFORM JUDAISM 


By MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 


“The Christian Register’ presents a third article in its 
series on the general theme “Our Allies in Liberal Religion.” 
The two previous articles were: “The Universalists” by Dr. 
Robert Cummins and “The Congregationalists’ by Dr. 
Dwight J. Bradley. 


of Judaism that supports and justifies the exist- 


Tu is much within the traditional framework 
The essential feature of rab- 


ence of Reform. 


binic literature, from the time of the closing of the, 


biblical canon, was development and change, based 
upon contemporary interpretation. As conditions of 
life altered and inasmuch as the written law remained 
fixed and immutable, it became necessary, in order to 
preserve the religious life of the people, to find some 
means of harmonizing the law with the needs of the 
time. That this law, the greatest revelation of God to 
man, should be denied even in part as being anti- 
quated was inconceivable to the early rabbis. They 
believed that when a biblical text appeared to have 
served its usefulness, it surely had a deeper message to 
impart, which it was their duty to discover. By such 
a method of constant reinterpretation, they made 
Judaism a living religion, drawing inspiration from the 
past, though always in harmony with present condi- 
tions and needs. 

With all its reverence for the past, therefore, 
Judaism never ceased being a liberal religion. The 
much maligned Pharisaic movement enabled it to sur- 
vive as a faith that lived in the present as well as in the 
past; a faith conscious of the most liberal thought and 
requirements of the hour, as well as of the greatness 
and uniqueness. of its history. 

Essentially, Reform is merely a continuation of this 
uninterrupted liberal tradition. Reform Judaism strives 
in its own way, just as Judaism has always striven, to 
adapt the historic revelations of Judaism to the pattern 
of modern living. Reform has made certain character- 
istic innovations. For example, only the Reform Jew 
would concede that there is more than a passing 
instance in which the method of interpretation as 
applied to the Scriptures may not suffice to bring 
religion into harmony with modern life; only the 
Reform Jew would admit that many laws and insti- 
tutions may call, instead, for an admitted change. 
But Reform, even as is true of the whole of Judaism 
historically, shares this liberal tendency to find in 
religion the answer, and the most idealistic answer, 
to the problems of today. 

Perhaps one of the most important theoretical 
bases of the new emphasis of Reform has been the 
change undergone during the past decades in the 
approaches to biblical scholarship. Originally the 
Reformers were as vehemently opposed as the Ortho- 
dox to the new method that went under the name of 
the “Higher Criticism,” but later scholars and teachers 
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within the Reform movement discovered that the 
scientific approach did not necessarily undermine 
faith in the divine inspiration. Rather, the ideal of 
progressive revelation might be a source of a new faith. 
The method revealed how, within the Bible, higher 
and nobler truths were evolved from the great prin- 
ciples first expressed in the earliest biblical sources. 
Whereas some of the early Reformers had felt that 
the Talmud and much of our post-biblical tradition 
were even superfluous to them, the men who affirmed 
that revelation continues even beyond the canon- 
ization of the Bible found a new orientation to include 
the whole of Jewish literature within their perspective. 
They found in some of the rabbinic literature the 
noblest interpretation that the truths of Judaism had 
received. 

In this way, Reform has made progress, with its 
eye focused always upon two ideals. The ideal of the 
past, the realization of the uniqueness of the Jewish 
heritage, is a vital and indestructible feature of Reform 
Judaism. Reform Judaism is still, essentially, Judaism; 
but at the same time, the ideal of the present has 
given it a new orientation. For religion, to be mean- 
ingful, must support the most liberal and the most 
idealistic forces within society anywhere and at all 
times. 

To create a religion that should fulfill both of 
these functions has been the aim of the molders of 
Reform Judaism. Reform Judaism ‘itself has never 
remained constant, but at times one of the two ideals 
has been stressed more than the other. Naturally 
every generation has its own problems, and to regard | 
the solutions that were offered by the classic Reformers 
as necessarily valid for the present day is to deny the 
very principle upon which they predicted their pro- 
gressive faith. But with each of these ideals in mind, 
and through men who are competent to interpret 
each of them fully, every generation creates its own 
solution in accordance with the basic attitude of 
Reform. 

There has been a tendency for Judaism to avoid 
abstruse theological problems, to concentrate upon 


“ 


the practical dictates of religion rather than upon the 
classification and discussion of religious dogma. How- 
ever, it would be false to deny that there is a theology 
of Judaism. Certain beliefs have always been laid 
down by Jewish teachers, the denial of which were, in 
effect, the denial of Judaism. Of all the summaries 
of Jewish belief, the thirteen principles of Maimotides 
have had the most widespread popularity, although 
they have never entirely attained the status of a creed 
in Judaism. 

In discussing the theology of Reform as it differs 
from that of Orthodoxy, we may perhaps examine the 
few of these principles of Maimonides to which Reform 
would give a different interpretation or which it would 
even categorically deny. For the most part these prin- 
ciples are a summary of Maimonides’ philosophical 
system which are just as acceptable to the modern 
Reform Jew as they were in the past. They affirm the 
belief in God and His absolute unity; they deny anthro- 
pomorphism; they stress the uniqueness of the Law and 
of prophesy, and so forth. Only with the last two of 
these principles does Reform seriously take issue. 

In the first place, Reform has given a new interpre- 
tation to the doctrine of the coming of the Messiah. 
The ancient belief that a scion of the house of David 
would arise to lead his people back to Palestine has 
been rejected. Without entering into the controversial 
issues raised by modern Zionism, upon which even at 
this moment Reform Jews greatly differ, but which, 
in any case, have nothing to do with the Orthodox- 
Messianic concepts, the theologians of the Reform 
movement have interpreted the Messianic hope from 
a more general point of view. Instead of speaking of 
the coming of the Messiah, they speak of the coming 
of the Messianic age. From this point of view, they 
interpret history and make the realization of the 
Messianic age, of “God’s kingdom upon earth,” the 
ideal that shall motivate their religious precepts. In 
its prayers, likewise, instead of petitions for the com- 
ing of the son of David, Reform re-emphasizes those 
prayers that have been so vital in Jewish liturgy since 
its earliest compilations, calling for the time when all 
nations shall know that we have one father, when 
idolatry and evil shall be destroyed, and men and 
nations shall live in harmony everywhere. 

Similarly the ancient belief in the resurrection of 
the dead has been categorically denied by Reform 
Judaism. Jewish eschatology has never been system- 
atic, and none of the contradictory beliefs expressed 
in the literature concerning last days can be said to be 
authoritative for all segments of Jewry. Thus the 
belief in resurrection has been interpreted in different 
ways even by the Orthodox Jews. In its place, Reform 
Judaism has re-emphasized the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 


Practical Innovations 


Since Judaism is first and foremost a practical 
religion, Reform has placed as much emphasis upon 
the practical changes it has effected in Jewish life as 
upon theological reinterpretations. The Reform move- 


ment has, for example, created a new liturgy in har- 
mony with the needs and principles of modern times: 
Many of the prayers have been removed from the 
prayer book, not only because they are considered as 
antiquated in thought, but also because it is felt that 
the traditional liturgy is too lengthy for our modern 
congregations. For similar reasons of comprehension, 
many of the prayers are read in the language of the 
worshipers instead of in Hebrew or Aramaic, a practice, 
incidentally, in no wise out of harmony with the teach- 
ings of traditional Judaism. In general, also, it has 
been felt that the covering of the head during devotion 
as a sign of respect is not necessary in our modern, 
Western environment, and most congregations have 
discontinued the practice of praying with hats and 
prayer shawls. 


No Codified Regulations 


Similarly, the Reform movement has ceased to 
stress all the minutiae of observance that are con- 
sidered by the Orthodox as the essential feature of a 
good Jewish life. For the most part, it has codified no 
specific regulations for the conduct of the individual 
as regards ceremonial observances, but it has set up 
certain principles upon which it considers it possible to 
base a modern Reform Jewish life. 

In the first place, to give a negative example, 
Reform regards the laws of priesthood and of ritual 
purity as superfluous in our modern. environment. 
Certain of the biblical laws against unclean foods may 
still be observed by some individual Reform Jews, but 
almost always with less regard for the exact rabbinic 
regulations and “fences” set around the law to ensure 
that no one will trespass upon forbidden ground. Like- 
wise, the Reform movement calls for an observance to 
the full extent of each individual’s ability of the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, but the greater part of the laws 
concerning Sabbath observance are considered unneces- 
sary from a modern point of view. By changing the 
hour of Sabbath worship from rigid Orthodox require- 
ments, Reform has helped save the day of rest from 
the weakening influence of modern industrial life. By 
abrogating the erstwhile oriental attitude toward 
women, Reform has raised the status of women within 
the synagogue and has extended the rite of initiation 
to them also through institution of the beautiful cere- 
mony of confirmation. It has, likewise, introduced 
decorum and order into synagogal worship. 

Reform Judaism is a well-organized movement 
within American religious life. The congregations that 
adhere to the Reform faith are united for common 
action in the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, with its many branches and committees function- 
ing to serve the religious needs not only of affiliated 
congregations but also today, for example, co-operating 
with the National Jewish Welfare Board, to provide 
such service for Jewish men and women in the armed 
forces, and performing similar functions in the Ameri- 
can community. The rabbis who serve Reform congre- 
gations have a similar organization that meets annually 
to discuss policy and to formulate principles. This is 
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the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Both of 
these organizations, as well as the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati, Ohio, the oldest Jewish seminary in 
the country, are the creations of Isaac Mayer Wise, the 
Bohemian rabbi, who came to America inspired by its 
doctrines of opportunity for all men, seeing in them the 
logical continuation of his own faith and traditions, 
and seeking to create a new Judaism in full harmony 
with the spirit of liberty. Besides the Hebrew Union 
College, the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York 
City also trains rabbis to occupy Reform pulpits. 
Through these institutions Reform Judaism grows, 
for true to the finest traditions of the Jewish religion, 
Reform has always been a religion of progress and 
growth. The Reform Judaism of one generation has 
never been quite the same as that of the generation 
that went before. The latest authoritative statement 


of principles was drawn up as recently as 1937 by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, and goes 
under the name of the “Columbus Platform.” There 
is no reason why this should be any more permanent 
and unchanging than those that went before. Yet 
despite details of observance, we shall always see in 
that great vision a Judaism, in harmony with the 
finest features of modern life, burning likewise with the 
passion for justice of the ancient prophets—intoxicated 
as the prophets were with the vision of a just and 
righteous God, but seeing, as they saw, that this vision 
is meaningless unless translated into action in our daily” 
lives rather than conceived of in the dim past of his-- 
tory. In this Judaism we shall see a religion that sum- 
mons us to give of our finest efforts, a religion drawing 
the loyalty of our own people and the respect of the 
world. 


Creative Education for the Junior High 


By LOUISE B. 


made by a junior high school group, a pastor 

said, “I believe in creative education. Would 
you mind if I had a picture taken of this window? Id 
like my boys and girls to make one like it.” 

The word creative has various meanings. To tle 
pastor, it suggested chiefly the creation of a material 
object. Indeed, this meaning may be significant, for 
there is need for the creation of material beauty, mate- 
rial aids to living, material manifestations of ideas. 
Yet in the case of the stained glass window, the more 
important creations were not the windowpanes but the 
ideas and experiences that took place in the lives of the 
boys and girls as they made the window. The word 

‘creative in the minds of many educators, therefore, 
refers not only to material creations but also to the 
creation of spiritual values, ideas, personality, char- 
acter. Then, too, among those who think of creative 
education in terms of creation of ideas there are those 
who mean to create in young minds the old accepted 
concepts held by the teacher himself or the church or 
the home; and there are those who encourage the young 
to think their own thoughts, to search for new ideas, 
to create better concepts. The word creative is like- 
wise applied to religion. “Creative religion” is con- 
ceived by some to be a program of social action in 
which religion creates laws and institutions for the 
common good. It is also considered to be a philosophy 
that sends man in search of greater values, new and 
more worthy beliefs. 

What, then, is creative religious education? A rather 
broad and inclusive definition may combine certain 
elements in all the meanings mentioned. Creative 
religious education must have as its major goal the 
creation of spiritual values within the lives of boys and 
girls. It must seek also to guide them in the learning 
of great ideas of the past and the present, making such 
ideas their own through research and thought. Perhaps 
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\ FTER viewing a simulated stained glass window 


GRIFFITHS 


more important, it must help students to discover new 
and better concepts—to explore the realm of ideas with 
fearlessness and vigor, seeking new ideas and combin- 
ing old ones into new patterns. It must provide various 
mediums and implements—paints, clay, wood, paper; 
brushes, tools, pen and ink—for the expression of ideas. 
It must enable persons to put their plans into action, 
to work toward the realization of their ideals, through 
experiences in their communities and their world. 
Through such religious education, young people will 
step into the line of creative religious leaders who have, 


regardless of crucifixions and burnings, moved forward 


through the ages. 


While any age group will respond to religious educa- 
tion so conceived, the early adolescent is particularly 
ready for and in need of such guidance. His rather 
sudden awareness of his newly acquired strength and 
ability makes him eager to do things. He needs oppor- 
tunities to use his powers, and he will use them, con- 
structively or destructively, according to the oppor- 
tunities he finds. His consciousness of growing up 
makes him hope to contribute important ideas, useful 
material objects, good poems or stories or plays. A 
broadened and sharpened view of an expanding world 
causes him to want to explore, to seek adventure, to 
discover reasons, to find origins. His desire for inde- 
pendence and his impatience with the status quo make 
him ready to change things and be creative. These 
are only a few of the natural characteristics that pre- 
pare junior high school boys and girls for a creative 
approach in religious education. 

What is more, today’s world scene and current 
events accentuate the natural tendencies of the junior 
high school age. Reports of big jobs and daring adven- 
tures accomplished by older youth cause early adoles- 
cents to feel more intensely their new ability. Curtail- 
ment of character-building programs, because so many 
adult leaders are in the armed forces, has removed a 


>. 


_ to spend it. 


normal outlet for the energy of the junior high school 
group and has caused boys and girls to seek new ways 
Some are found making trouble while 
others are seen happily taking the places of older youth 
in afterschool jobs, in scrap drives, in community enter- 
prises. The drawing off of older youth by the armed 
forces and by the man-power needs of industry has 
made the younger group feel more grown-up than ever. 
The grown-up pattern, of being a soldier or a soldier’s 
bride or at least a soldier’s date has reinforced certain 
types of seemingly grown-up behavior. Thus some 
early adolescents misrepresent their ages to enlist, sub- 
stitute older and more beautiful photographs in letters 
to soldiers and sailors, are easily led to the justice of 
the peace or the place of prostitution. At the same 
time others, subjected to other kinds of grown-up pat- 
terns, are seriously concerned with problems of endur- 
ing peace or work tirelessly at relief projects. The 
excitement and adventure that the junior high school 
student senses in the world around him intensify his 
own wish for adventure and make him feel left out and 
born too late. Some set out to create their own excite- 
ment in unwise ways, while others find satisfaction in 
“junior teen-towns,” “junior canteens,” work camps, 
crop picking expeditions and farmer aid brigades. Im- 
patience of the junior high school group with things as 
they are likewise find support in today’s world, so full 
of dissatisfactions, changes, conflicting opinions, differ- 
ent standards. Little wonder that some junior high 
school gangs go roughshod through the community 
making a clean sweep of accepted modes of behavior! 
Yet with very little suggestion, many a group of these 
young people will work seriously upon plans for im- 
proving the world, and they will go at a job of cleaning 
up a wrong situation with real power. 

Today they are superbly ready for creative religious 
education, and their needs for it are as great as their 
readiness. How, then, can their abilities be used? How 
can their needs be met? Space does not permit an 
adequate answer to these questions any more than it 
has thus far permitted a thorough treatment of the 
characteristics of junior high school students. A pic- 
ture of a junior high school group at work in one of 


’ our churches, however, may help the reader to visualize 


some possibilities. 


Real Questions on Religion 


Fourteen seventh and eighth graders are in the 
midst of a two-hour weekly session of the course, How 
Our Religion Began. Several months ago they started 
by listing the questions about religion that they hoped 
to have answered. These were grouped under nine 
headings such as “God,” “Creation,” “Life after 
Death,” “Worship,” “Freedom of Thought.” Each 


student indicated in writing his desire to study one of 


the listed subjects, and committees on each were then 
arranged. Each committee was to find as many ideas, 


_ past and present, as possible on his subject, and prepare 


a report. The book, How Our Religion Began, to- 
gether with several others in the church library, was 
to be used in finding ideas. Interviews with persons 


in the community and with faculty members of a 


nearby college were planned. Students brought several 
additional books from school and home libraries. Early 
in the course, students began to seek ways of letting 
others know their findings. While studying “ideas of 
God,” they made a wall hanging of linoleum block 
designs representing different theological conceptions. 
They wished, however, for a means of picturing all 
their findings on religious questions. Murals, dioramas, 
a class record book, separate books on each subject, 
creative writing, the making of a moving picture, the 
possibility of recording their findings on phonograph 
records, were all considered before the class decided 
to make a simulated stained glass window containing 
a panel on each of the chosen subjects. As we look in 
on the group they are at work upon this window. 


Discovering Science and Genesis 


It is the Sunday after a visit to the college science 
department where the science professor gave a lecture, 
illustrated with slides, on the origin of the solar system 
and explained a display of fossils and a chart on the 
evolution of man. A report and discussion of this trip 
took place just before the class went to its workroom 
to continue the making of the window. The discussion 
had closed with the reading of the first chapter of 
Genesis, arranged for verse speaking, but of course it 
really didn’t close. It is still going on. Seven of the 
group are drawing at a large table. Three unartistic 
members are on the floor cutting newsprint into sheets 
the size of the windowpanes. Two mechanical mem- 
bers are working on the wooden window frame over 
in the corner. One girl is bringing the class record 
book up to date by adding the “ideas of creation” just 
discussed to those already listed. All are within ear- 
shot of each other, and conversation is natural. 

“Gosh, that first chapter of Genesis 7s something 
like a poem. And the ‘days’ are sort of like the ages 
Dr. List told us about.” 

“T thought the Bible story of creation was about 
Adam and Eve.” 

Teacher: “That’s in another Bible story of crea- 
tion.” 

“Are there more than one?” (The teacher gives 
reference, and several stop work to look it up.) 

“Tf you asked the kids in our class at school if they 
believed that story, every one of them would say yes.” 

“Including you?” 

“Well, not after hearing Dr. List.” 

“Hey! How many more of these sheets are you 
guys up there gonna need?” 

“Plenty. I just wrecked this one.” 

“You know, I think it’s kind of interesting that 
people so long ago could make up a story like the first 
chapter of Genesis.” 

“At least it’s better than those screwy ones we 
heard last week, especially the Japanese one.” 

“What could you expect from a Jap?” 

“They used to have a very advanced civilization.” 

“What do you think we should do with the Mikado 
after we lick the Japs?” 

“T’m for a hard peace. He’s a war criminal just like 
Hitler. They both should be killed.” 
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“T don’t think so,” etc., ete. 

Teacher: “Sounds as if you’re getting into your 
discussion of religious ideas of races and nations. Shall 
we have it soon?” 

“Yeah. Let’s get Dr. to give us his ideas on 
postwar plans. He talked at the Y the other night.” 

“And let’s ask him about military training after the 
war. I’m against it... .” etc., etc. 

This discussion continues while hands are at work. 
Now and then a remark is directed toward someone’s 
drawing, as when one said: 

“Say, you can’t put devils all over your panel. You 
wouldn’t see them in a stained glass window, would 
you?” 

“But they’re lots of people’s idea of life after death.” 

A brief business session when drawings in process 
are criticized and when future discussions are consid- 
ered closes the session. 


Sometimes a Poem 


Not every Sunday session takes the same form. 
Sometimes a speaker or a trip makes work upon the 
- window impossible. Sometimes the whole time is spent 
in work, with only incidental discussion. Sometimes 
ideas are reviewed and put together to form a poem. 
Once a motion picture The River seen in connection 
with the discussion of religious ideas about natural 
events (as floods and voleanoes) caused so much dis- 
~ eussion that there was no time for work. Through the 
weeks boys and girls plan and think and work together, 
each arriving at his own conclusions, each making the 
contributions that he is able to make. And through 
the weeks the two teachers try to keep on their toes 
by reading, by facing every question honestly and 
frankly with students, by admitting ignorance when 
they do not know but at the same time suggesting 
ways of finding answers, by listening for revelations 
of student needs through their natural remarks while 
working, by drawing upon every possible resource near 
and far for useful materials, by keeping in touch with 
students during the week through weekday activities 
now and then, through telephone conversations about 
class work, through being “at home to students” when- 
ever they wish to call. 

This illustration scarcely begins to answer the ques- 
tions concerning how to provide creative guidance in 
religion. It does not show how certain needs can be 
met. Yet it describes a spirit and an approach that 
can exist in any group regardless of its problems or 
background. 

Not long ago, in an average middle western town 
a group of junior high school pupils were going about 
soliciting funds for a gymnasium. It was discovered, 
however, that they were pocketing and spending the 
money. A group of ministers in that town met to dis- 
cuss the matter. They readily admitted that a youth 
center such as a gymnasium was needed. However, 
they offered as a solution not the guiding of the youth 
in the establishment of a center where they could spend 
energy constructively and happily, but preaching and 
prayer. Preaching and prayer may be needed; but so 
are genuine activities through which boys and girls 
can find outlets for their creative drives. 
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CHAPLAIN’S PRAYER 
Aboard the “Bunker Hill” 


This is the. prayer offered by Commander. Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., Ch.C., U.S.N., at the service for the 
373 dead held aboard the aircraft carrier “Bunker Hill.” 
He was formerly minister of The First Unitarian 
Society of Ithaca, New York. The full account of 
the service appears on page 315 of this issue. 


great spirit ‘of righteousness and truth, and 

love, we come into Thy presence this day 
to remember those of our shipmates who, in recent 
days and weeks, have laid down their lives for this 
our beloved country. 


A erent i and Most Merciful God, Thou 


For this abiding memory of those who in battle in 
the air against the enemy and those aboard this ship 
in line of high duty were called upon to pay the price 
of life itself, we give Thee heartfelt thanks. We would 
ask this day for a deeper faith and a firm conviction 
that though to our mortal eyes they be as dead, yet 
do they live in spirit even with Thee, the Father of 
all immortal souls, to serve Thee forever in Thy 
eternity. But, as we pause in this hour of grateful 
tribute, we would ask Thy help that we not easily 
forget in the days and years ahead their sacrifice. 
May there be born in us this day the full realization 
of our everlasting debt and lifelong responsibility to 
those shipmates of ours. 


For unto us have they flung the torch of truth and 
righteousness and justice and decency to carry for- 
ward and onward throughout the remainder of our 
lives. Help us more fully to comprehend that their 
sacrifice will be incomplete and imperfect unless we 
throughout our lives sustain it. That it will have been 
in vain unless we utilize the increased opportunity ' 
which they have brought for us through their deaths 
to fight on and strive to establish Thy will and purpose 
for mankind upon this earth and make actual that 
vision of Thy heavenly kingdom for which they fought 
and died. 


Our debt to them is very great, O God; help us to 
discharge it like men. The price with which we have 
bought through their deaths is very large. O God, 
help us to honor it throughout our days. The oppor- — 
tunity that they have handed to us is without limit, 
O God; help us to accept it for their honor and Thy 


glory. 


That when at last we are called to account for our 
stewardship we may be enabled to say, ‘Shipmates, 
we have utilized to the full the opportunity thou 
gavest us, and with the Master.’ Father, we too have — 
finished the work Thou gavest us to do. Amen. 


/ 


UNITARIANS IN WALES 


By T. L. JONES 


This article is another in a series in “The Christian Regis- 
ter” on Unitarian churches in various parts of the world. 
Previous articles have presented Unitarians in Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Samoa. Forthcoming issues will tell of life and 
work of Unitarians in Ireland and New Zealand. 


tory, but it has not yet found an adequate 

historian. The materials for the story that 
may one day be written are to be found scattered 
among articles in the volume of the Ymofynnydd 
(the monthly magazine of the Welsh-speaking Unitar- 
ians), in chapters in historical works that cover a 
wider field, and in letters, manuscripts and documents 


W ELSH Unitarianism has a very interesting his- 


in libraries and private collections. A series of detailed 


factual articles on the histories of individual churches 
by the Rev. T. O. Williams has been gathered into a 
booklet, to which the historical paragraphs of this 
article are heavily indebted. 

The Unitarian churches in Wales are in the same 
relation to the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches as the churches in England, 
but in many respects the two groups of Welsh Unitar- 
ian congregations have-an independent life of their 
own in a sense that would not be true of any district 
association in England. This is particularly true of 
the churches in which Welsh is the language of worship 
and preaching. 


Two Groups of Churches 


The division of the Welsh Unitarian churches into 
two groups is geographical rather than lingual, 
although, roughly speaking, the lingual division corres- 
ponds with the geographical division. 

One of these groups consists of seventeen churches, 
of which fourteen are in Cardiganshire and three in 
Carmarthenshire. Fifteen of the seventeen churches 
are Welsh-speaking, the other two use the English 
language. Of the Welsh-speaking congregations two 
have only occasional services. The whole group is at 
present served by eight ministers. 

The other group includes fourteen churches, with 
nine ministers and one lay pastor. Three use the 
Welsh language, one is bi-lingual, the others are 
English-speaking. With one exception the churches in 


this group are in industrial Glamorganshire. The odd 


one is in Breconshire, but within half a mile of the 
boundary between that county and Glamorgan. 

In addition to these two groups there is one congre- 
gation of recent growth in Colwyn Bay, in Denbigh- 
shire, North Wales. 


In the English-speaking churches, church life and 


_ congregational and institutional activities do not dif- 


fer appreciably from the life and work of churches in 
England. In the Cardiganshire group there are marked 
differences. Most of the churches in this group are in 
rural areas, many of them in small villages, where, as 
often as not, the Unitarian place of worship is the only 
Nonconformist place of worship. The general rule is 
that there is a minister for two churches, and the main 
services in each church are held on Sunday mornings 
and Sunday afternoons alternately. Until recent 
years, there have been in these churches hardly any of 
the activities that are usually described in English 
churches as social activities. In Wales, however, the 
chapel has always been a center for a vigorous local 
culture. This tradition tends to persist. Music, vocal 
music in particular, has its enthusiastic votaries, and 
most of the Unitarian churches in Cardiganshire have 
at least one eisteddfod every year. 

The congregations are not large, but the country 
people are capable of intense loyalty to the chapel. It 
is not easy for townspeople to appreciate what it means 
to a busy farmer and his wife to walk two or three miles 
to attend worship at ten on a Sunday morning. 

The form of worship is Puritan in its austerity. 
There is no flirting with “ritualism” here. There are 
no litanies, no “set” prayers, no professional organists, 
no paid choirs. There is no lack, however, of hearty, 
melodious and _ intelligent congregational singing. 


Every congregation has a monthly communion service, 
severe in its simplicity. 

Doctrinally, the Welsh churches are strictly Unitar- 
ian—the Unitarianism of Theodore, Parker and James 
They adhere more faithfully than the 


Martineau. 
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Capel Pantydefaid is one of the two chapels mentioned in 

the text as the two first churches in Wales established as 

Unitarian. The first building was constructed in 1802, re- 
built in 1836 and renovated in 1898. 
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English churches to the use of the Bible as the basis 
of all preaching and teaching. Sunday school lessons, 
too, are based almost exclusively on the New Testa- 
ment, on the Synoptic Gospels in particular. 


An interesting custom persists among the Sunday 
schools. In the spring of every year, the Sunday 
schools of Cardiganshire divide themselves into two 
groups for the purpose of holding two Catechism Fes- 
tivals (Y Gymanfa Bwnc). For several weeks before 
the festival each school devotes itself to the intensive 
study of a chapter from the New Testament. On the 
day of the festival each school divides itself in its turn 
into its classes. The classes form groups around the 
church and stand up to recite their allotted portion 
of the chapter. After that the school as a whole is 
minutely catechized on the chapter, verse by verse, 
by the minister of another church. 


The Annual Singing Festival (Y Gymanfa Ganu) 
is a notable event. All the Welsh congregations, 
usually in the month of June, gather in a large chapel 
or hall in one of the county towns and spend the whole 
day singing, under a professional conductor engaged 
for the occasion, a program of hymn tunes and anthems 
that have been carefully practiced for several months. 


A visitor to the Welsh churches of Cardiganshire, 
or a student examining a map, noting how close 
together in a small area all these churches are, would 
wonder why Unitarianism took root and flourished 
just here. There is perhaps no certain and satisfactory 
answer to that question, but the inquirer would be 
amused to know that the area has long been known as 
“The Black Spot.” That is what Orthodoxy thinks 
or used to think of this oasis of reason and enlighten- 
ment. 


From Diverse Sources 


The history of early Unitarianism in Wales is so 
difficult and complicated that almost any attempt 
to summarize briefly would be misleading. The main 
aspect of the difficulty is that many of the congrega- 
tions that are now called Unitarian trace their be- 
ginnings to a period when there were no Unitarians 
and no Unitarianism in the modern sense of the word. 


It has been maintained, however, that the first 
Unitarian in Wales was a Carmarthenshire man named 
Thomas Evans, a poet and hymn writer whose bardic 
name was Tomos Glyn Cothi. This young man, 
encouraged by his father, read the writings of Joseph 
Priestley and Theophilus Lindsey. Then, in the words 
of one historian, “a part of his father’s house was 
licensed for the holding of religious services. In 1796 
a chapel was built in the Vale of Cothi (in Carmarthen- 
shire) —the first Unitarian chapel in Wales.” The 
story may be continued in the words of Dr. Charles 
Lloyd in the Monthly Repository, in 1817. “As a conse- 
quence of the movement (the Unitarian movement 
under Thomas Evans), the disciples who had been 
silently formed in the bosom of the old connection saw 
fit to form themselves into a society of professed Uni- 
tarians, and two chapels were erected, one at Llwyny- 
groes (now Capelygroes) and one at Pantydefaid. 
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These are the mother churches of the respectable name 
(Unitarian) in the principality of Wales.” 


A Great Dissenter’s Tradition 


These two chapels are in Cardiganshire and were 
established in 1802, and the writer of the foregoing 
quotation was their first minister. There are some 
significant words in the quotation: “the disciples who 
had silently formed in the bosom of the old con- 
nection.” The reference here is local, but the words 
suggest the course of events in many of the congrega- 
tions that are now Unitarian. Some of these congre- 
gations can trace their descent from dissenting groups 
that gathered for free worship in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Some of these groups were gathered 
under the ministry of men who had been ejected from 
the Established Church either before or after the Act 
of Uniformity of 1662. Later, many of them developed 
Arian, or Arminian, or rationalist tendencies and 
gradually fought their way into the Unitarianism of 
the later period. 

There is no Welsh Unitarian college. Many Welsh 
ministers past and present have been trained in the 
Presbyterian College at Carmarthen. This is an unde- 
nominational college and most of its students are Inde- 
pendents and Baptists. The present principal is a 
Unitarian, and there has been a long succession of 
Unitarian principals. The other tutors are Indepen- 
dents and Baptists. ; 
~ Tn the last century many of the Welsh Unitarian 
ministers were schoolmasters. Their “grammar 
schools” were deservedly famous throughout the princi- 
pality, and many men who attained eminence in learn- 
ing and in the professions received their preparatory 
instruction in these academies. There is one veteran 
survivor of these minister-schoolmasters, Rev. David 
Evans, of Cribin, Cardiganshire; he has been in retire- 
ment for many years. 

Throughout the whole of their history the Welsh 
Unitarian congregations have been noted for their 
political radicalism, and in periods when conservative 
Jandlordism could exercise effective and. tyrannous 
power, members and ministers suffered severe perse- 
cution. A notable chapter in the struggle for political 
freedom belongs to the history of the Unitarian congre- 
gation at Llwynrhydowen, in Cardiganshire. The min- 
ister of this congregation in 1868 was Rev. William 
Thomas (Gwilym Marles). He and some of his farmer 
members took a prominent part in support of the 
Liberal candidate in the Parliamentary election of that 
year. The local landlord took his revenge by evicting 
many of the farmers from their tenancies, and in 1876 
the congregation was turned out of its chapel by the 
agent of the ground landlord, under cover of a legal 
quibble. For a time the congregation worshiped in a 
wooden building. In 1878 a new chapel was built, and 
in 1879 the keys of the lost chapel were handed back 
to the congregation by the sister of the now deceased 
landlord. 


Welsh Unitarianism has inherited a great tradition. - 
Its work is far from being done, and it may yet play 
a notable part in the religious life of Wales. 
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LIBERAL RELIGION ON THE AIR 


By HOMER A. JACK 


| Rev. Homer A. Jack is minister 
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Chicago Council Against Racial 
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vanced social and theological liberalism and 

without advanced techniques of publicity. Of 
these advanced techniques, perhaps radio is the most 
important at present and offers most for the future of 
liberal religion. 

One might characterize the use of radio by Unitar- 
ian churches today as that of chastened restraint. The 
first enthusiasm about this medium has passed. There 
were times, not many years ago, when radio was more 
widely used by Unitarian ministers than now. Too 
many of our ministers, however, have had their fingers 
burnt by this strange new instrument. They tried 
radio and they failed. Radio is an art and a science 
that must be mastered. In lieu of this mastery, there 
have frequently come results that easily led to the 
hasty conclusion, “Liberal religion and radio don’t mix.” 
Most of our churches and ministers have not made 
regular use of broadcasting. 


The existing Unitarian programs on the air today 
are relatively few, relatively uninfluential, yet ex- 
tremely important as a clue to the future of Unitarian 
radio broadcasting. These programs may be arbitrarily 
divided into three principal types: the broadcast wor- 
ship service, the fifteen-minute talk and the religious 
round table. 


| NITARIANISM cannot advance without ad- 


Three Unitarian Programs 


1. The broadcast worship service. The oldest Uni- 
tarian radio program—and indeed the oldest religious 


broadcast of any kind west of Pittsburgh—is that of 


The People’s Church of Chicago, Illinois. For twenty- 
one church years, Dr. Preston Bradley has broadcast 


-to the largest church radio audience in the Middle 


West. The last Hooper poll—the barometer of radio 
—gave four firsts to Dr. Bradley: the highest rating of 
any Chicago commentator on any Chicago station at 
any time; the highest rating of any program on any 
Chicago station at 6:00 p. M.; the highest rating on any 
hour of any program on station WJJD; and the highest 
rating of any Chicago religious or church broadcast on 
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any station at any hour. Dr. Bradley’s Sunday broad- 
casts are those of the regular morning worship service. 
Their primary purpose is to provide a liberal worship 
service to an unseen audience. Only secondarily does 
this program advertise the church or recruit new mem- 
bers. Relatively few liberal churches, however, are 
similarly broadcasting their services. For three years 
the First Unitarian Society of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
broadcasted its morning services regularly. Occasion- 
ally, some of our churches participate in interdenom- 
inational series of broadcast worship services. The 
Unitarian Church of Urbana, Illinois, has recently been 
able to broadcast its entire service for four consecutive 
Sundays in an interdenominational series. 


2. The fifteen-minute talk. A more popular pro- 
cedure and one perhaps better adapted to the message 
—and finances—of most liberal churches is the fifteen- 
minute radio speech. Its purpose is twofold: to spread 
a liberal message and to recruit new church members. 
It is frankly promotion, not worship. One of the most 
outstanding is the six-year-old program, Lzberal Re- 
ligion, sponsored by the First Unitarian Church of 
Miami, Florida, and featuring Rev. Joseph Barth. 
Broadcast on Sunday afternoons for twenty weeks a 
year, the program’s estimated fifteen thousand weekly 
listeners hear discussions such as “The Liberal Looks 
at the Cross” or “Russia Carries on the American 
Revolution.” A similar successful program is that 
sponsored by All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, under the direction of Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus. \ This has been on the air for one year on 
Sunday mornings at ten o’clock. A third program of 
this type is Religion for Today under the able super- 
vision of Rev. Kenneth L. Patton of the First Unitarian 
Society of Madison, Wisconsin. This is also a Sunday 
morning program and has just completed its second 
year. 

3. The religious round table. This type of program 
has recently been tried by the Chicago Unitarian 
Council in its Liberal Religion on the Air. The 1944-45. 
series of thirteen Sunday afternoon broadcasts were 
arranged as round-table discussions with two ministers 
and one layman participating. Coached during the 
week previous to the broadcast by the minister to radio 
of the Chicago Unitarian Council, different persons 
participated each week and discussed such diverse 
subjects as “Liberal Religion and Full Employment,” 
“Liberal Religion and Prayer” and “Liberal Religion 
and World Organization.” The aim of this program 
was to promote liberal religion and specifically to pro- 
mote the recruitment of actual church members. The 
advantage of this type of program is that it portrayed 
to listeners the actual genius, if potential weakness, of 
liberal religion by presenting several Unitarian points 
of view on controversial social and theological topics. 


These do not, of course, exhaust the types of pro- 
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grams in which liberal churches and liberal churchmen 
participate. A few liberal ministers appear in com- 
mercially-sponsored programs. Dr. Preston Bradley, 
for example, sells furs in winter and coal in summer; 
but he also sells liberal religion and his own church on 
these programs. Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City appears occasionally 
on the commercially-sponsored A. A. Alexander’s 
Mediation Board. Most of our ministers are called 
upon to appear on sustaining programs sponsored by 
ministerial associations, church councils and secular 
civic groups. 


Religious Broadcasting Is “Big Business” 


Religious radio broadcasting is not only a big busi- 
ness, it is a lucrative one. Variety magazine in 1943 
estimated that the annual “take” from listeners of com- 
mercial religious broadcasting was two hundred million 
dollars. The Gospel Broadcasting Association, for 
example, paid more than $1,500,000 to the Mutual 
Broadcasting System in 1943. In the same year the 
National Lutheran Hour paid Mutual almost a half 
million dollars for its broadcasts over two hundred and 
twenty-three stations. 

While these figures indicate income from listeners 
and not direct subsidies from churches (although the 
initial subsidies might have been equally large), it 
must be admitted that the ambitions of religious lib- 
erals in radio have never been of this magnitude. 
Indeed, radio has been anything but lucrative for 
Unitarian churches. It is true that Dr. Preston Bradley 
is paid well by his commercial sponsors, and even his 
church-sponsored broadcast more than pays for itself; 
but most of the other Unitarian programs have not 
been that fortunate. The time being used by Unitarian 
radio programs has cost relatively little—as radio time 
costs. It varies from fifteen dollars for a half-hour 
broadcast in Erie to almost five dollars a minute for 
the fifteen-minute program over one of Chicago’s 
smaller stations. The income from program listeners 
has varied from less than 5 per cent in Chicago and 
Miami to 25 per cent in Madison and Erie. The re- 
maining money has been contributed by the promo- 
tional budgets of the individual sponsoring churches 
and occasionally by the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance of the American 
Unitarian Association and by the General Alliance. In 
many, but not all, instances where programs have been 
well planned and fairly well promoted, the churches 
and the denomination have considered this money well 
spent both in terms of good will and—more important 
—of actual new members. One church in greater 
Chicago that paid one hundred dollars toward the 
Chicago Unitarian Council’s annual radio fund felt 
more than repaid when the program recruited a new 
member of the church who promptly became church 
school superintendent! 

If Unitarianism cannot compete financially with 
certain groups for radio listeners, it still might compete 


favorably for listeners by producing a new formula that _ 


would appeal to listeners. Most authoritative polls of 
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radio listening habits show that religious programs 
rank near the bottom in listener interest. One _ poll 
revealed that devotional programs rank next to last in 
listener interest and only talks on farming evoked less 
appeal! Creativity might alter this situation. Though 
creativity and experimentation are traditional with 
Unitarians, something new must be added. “That is 
training. Radio is an advanced art and science. If 
religious liberals are to produce the Norman Corwins 
of the future in the field of religious broadcasting, they 
must be prepared to pay the price. A number of min- 
isters and laymen must be encouraged to become as 
expert in radio techniques as others have been encour- 
aged to become expert in worship, in religious education 
or in youth work. Other denominations are beginning 
to do this and at least one of the networks has helped 
by providing summer workshops and even scholarships 
in the field of religious broadcasting. 

With the training of a number of Unitarian experts 
in religious broadcasting (and these men and women 
do not have to be great radio “voices”), Unitarian 
radio broadcasting has a bright future under existing 
technical conditions and with facsimile (printing from 
your radio) and television. There might not be a 
National Unitarian Hour in the near future. There 
may be, however, an occasional return to the national 
spotlight as when Rev. Walton E. Cole effectively 
counteracted Father Coughlin’s clerical Fascist hour 
by broadcasts under the sponsorship of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. There may be a prolifera- 
tion of vigorous, weekly, fifteen-minute talks on topics 
that most religious and secular broadcasters dare not 
give. There may be the proliferation in many com- 
munities of the commercially-sponsored Unitarian 
“voice,” as exemplified today by Dr. Preston Bradley. 
There may be daily, five-minute Unitarian broadcasts. 
There may be Unitarian broadcasts aimed at special 
groups: meaningful skits on social and theological 
problems for women in place of the morning soap 
operas or for young people in place of the late-after- 
noon super-fantasies. 


Promotion and Broadcasting Are Partners 


All this will depend upon the solution of the most 
serious problem facing Unitarian broadcasting today. 
While there is a sharp decrease in the radio time sold 
for any kind of religious broadcasts (several networks 
now refuse new commercial religious accounts), there 
is an accompanying inability for religious liberals to 
obtain a significant amount of time as their share of 
sustaining religious programs. If this dilemma can 
be solved, there is still the problem of promoting 
Unitarian radio programs as other kinds of radio adver- 
tisers promote theirs. This will mean more supple- 
mentary promotion than has ever been given any 
Unitarian radio or regular church program—much 
more promotion than some say Unitarians are capable 
of doing! Above all, this will take not only the devo- 
tion of experts, but the complete co-operation of lay- 
men and ministers alike at every step in planning and 
production. - ek 


_ FREEDOM AND PARTICIPATION 


A Layman Looks at His Church 


By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 


ships, men and women the world over are essen- 

tially good. To observe their acts of simple kind- 
ness and consideration of others leaves you with the 
feeling that you are proud to belong to the human 
species. Viewed collectively, however, the story is 
different, as we are painfully aware today. Neverthe- 
less, discouraging as that picture is, there is ground for 
hope. Man is not bad. Essentially he is good. It is 
only when collectively he mismanages his social institu- 
tions that there emerges the brutality we see today. 
If we knew more about individual-institutional relation- 
ships, therefore, we might look with greater confidence 
to the time when man’s better self will predominate. 

Why is there not more solidarity? Why do we still 
think of our civilization in segments rather than as an 
entity? Why do we still think and speak of peoples 
and nations, instead of people and the world? 

Well, for one thing, we have not yet found an ade- 
quate spiritual basis by which to recognize the common 
human elements among peoples. Every age the world 
has ever known has needed to evolve a unity before 
it could know stability. In the field of human govern- 
ment, the only satisfying solution is popular self-gov- 
ernment, because it is the only kind that makes simple 
humanity the test of all policy and that attempts to 
reconcile the means and the ends. When the religion 
of the world comes to have the same simple, human 
purposes as democracy, then we shall be on the way 
to the cultural unity that the twentieth century so 
greatly needs. 

We shall never have a lasting peace until the com- 
mon spiritual force in religion supplies the connecting 
current to run through all of our institutions. When 
this spiritual unity comes, it will be similar to what 
Unitarians believe. This world spirit will not be sep- 
aratistic; it will not require the exclusive acceptance of 
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a particular prophet; it will not be nationalistic; its 
theology will be stated simply as the inherent worth 
and improvability of man. The forms of church organ- 
ization will vary within countries and between them, 
but the emphasis will be on man and not on the insti- 
tution. 

The manner in which spiritual purpose is joined 
to institutional method comes fairly close to being 
the central problem in group life. Simple organiza- 
tion has the advantage of greater spiritual vitality 
over intricate organization, but intricate organization 
creates institutional power. As liberals, we should 
gain a better understanding of the nature of insti- 
tutions. They have a perpetuating influence quite 
apart from their purposes and _ spiritual vitality. 
They will roll along for a long time on sheer momen- 
tum. The empire built by the Romans was like 
that. The Catholic Church today is one of the best 
examples in history of the power of institution. An 
intricate hierarchy conserves all the current and keeps 
it from going off in independent directions. As in 
other powerful institutions, the rank and file is kept 
in line by effective sanctions and by the building up 
of fixed habit patterns. Is it any wonder that other 
modern hierarchies, such as the professional armies of 
the world, or some of our great corporations, should 
study the techniques of institutional solidarity and the 
methods of securing obedience found in the Catholic 
Church? ; 


Oligarchy—One Possibility 


A religious body can always develop support by 
emphasizing institutional power and mass loyalty. 
Oligarchy—whether in government, the labor union, 
the business corporation or organized religion—has 
definite institutional advantages. Under an oligarchy. 
goals are likely to be defined more sharply, and there 
is less diffusion of power. So long as its leadership 
remains unified, it cannot be changed or reformed by 
unorganized lay participation, short of revolution or 
secession. 

The disadvantages of oligarchy are familiar to us: 
loss of spiritual content; the gradual substitution of 
lower for higher objectives; emphasis upon institutional 
survival and growth instead of on the human goals for 
which the organization was created; a love of power 
rather than a devotion to service; the substitution of 
rule for discretion; the demand for conformity with 
the consequent stifling of free inquiry and growth; and 
the tendency to emphasize form and ritual rather than 
deeds and spirituality. 

The religion that unifies the world of the future 
must solve this seeming dichotomy. It must fuse into 
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a nice working balance the necessary components of 
spirituality, involving on the one hand simplicity and 
freedom of inquiry, and on the other an institutional 
effectiveness producing a sense of attachment and an 
efficient flow of energy. 

The weaknesses of Catholicism are the strengths 
of Unitarianism; but the strength of Catholic institu- 
tional power and mass loyalty is the weakness of Uni- 
tarianism and other free churches. 

If this analysis is correct, then we as Unitarians 
must state our beliefs in as simple and clear-cut a 
manner as possible, because only through their wider 
understanding can they serve as an aid to world spirit- 
ual unity. Second, we must improve our institutional 
effectiveness. I should add that on this second point 
I reason from analogy as a student of political science 
and comparative institutions, and do not imply any 
criticism of our own efforts. : 


The Importance of Participation 


How can we improve our institutional cohesiveness 
and power without regimentation and loss of spiritual 
values, among which the unrestricted search for truth 
is certainly one of the most important? The answer, 
I think, is the same as for democracy: If we do not 
wish to emphasize hierarchy, bureaucracy and conform- 
ity (and of course we do not), then we must find an 
effective equivalent for these power-packing methods. 
The only substitute is participation. 

Let me state it as a proposition: For every freedom 
from regimentation, there must be a corresponding 
degree of popular participation of the self-starting 
variety, if the effectiveness of the hierarchical and of 
the decentralized types of institution is to be anywhere 
nearly equal. If obedience is not required, then initia- 
tive must be substituted for it. If we are not told 
what we must do, then we must see what needs to be 
done and do it without being told. 

Can lay participation and self-starting proclivities 
be relied upon to offset the looseness of church organ- 
ization, potentially a weakness as well as a source of 
strength? Concretely, a program along the following 
lines might encourage greater participation: 

1. Create a ground swell in each local church. Start 
by having men and women come together to concen- 
trate upon particular problems. The problems should 
be concrete rather than undefined because it is a law 
of social psychology that we respond longer and better 
to something concrete. Defined situations release 
energy, the undefined is frustrating. I do not know 
any problems more central to Unitarianism than these 
two: What are the simple things we believe? What 
can we do to become institutionally more effective? 

2. Out of the local organizations, choose delegates 
to consider concrete problems at the regional or metro- 
politan level. 

3. From. the regional meetings, choose delegates to 
a national conclave of Unitarian laymen, where again 
the problems will be definitely set forth and the key- 
note will be upon participation. Not long ago the 
Presbyterians did something in the field of defining 
social policies and programs that was very good. 
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We Unitarians need a stronger sense of corporate 
identity. As individuals we need a stronger sense of 
duty when it comes to church attendance. As churches 
we need to develop the feeling that our church is part 
of a larger movement. Eastern churches and western 
churches should come to understand that they are one. 
Finally, we need a stronger sense of international 
identity: whenever Chinese, Indians, Africans, or any 
other people emphasize the innate dignity and perfecta- 
bility of man, they are our brothers in the church. 

A difficulty of liberalism is that it may become so 
neutral that it lacks direction and a positive program. 
We must avoid that pitfall. The liberal goes to church 
because of an intellectual appreciation of the value of 
religion in life, but he is much more likely to attend 
regularly if given something to do. Participation is the 
psychological substitute for compulsion due to fear or 
habit. We should be proud to call ourselves liberals. 
But from the standpoint both of our influence and of 
what we think of ourselves, two emphases are im- 
portant: First, our religion is simple and all inclusive 
because itis human (I believe it is more important to 
emphasize the fact that Unitarianism is a human 
religion than that it is a liberal religion); and second, 
our religion is positive, concrete and conducive to 
action. Liberalism, humanity and action constitute a 
trinity that is palatable in every sense. . 

The world is so jaded and disillusioned that it seems 
at times as though only the therapeutic influence of a 
bang-up revival could reverse the tendency. I have 
no doubt many such attempts will be made by Prot- 
estant churches following the war. There is something 
to be said for a thoroughgoing revival. It arouses 
people from their lethargies and gives them a feeling of 
being alive. It imparts a sense of active participation 
in a common crusade. It revivifies. The disadvantage 
is that the emotional excitement cannot be maintained 
and hence people backslide. 


A Moral Substitute for Revivals 


If Unitarianism means what I think it does, then 
we are trying to take the best elements wherever we 
find them and combine them into a synthesis that is 
satisfying in every way. There is something about 
revivals that we Unitarians need and that we lack 
more than most denominations. Our individualism and 
intellectualism should be more effectively combined 
with group participation and emotional drive. We 
must not get the reputation of being aloof and blasé. 

Something akin to Unitarianism could unify the 
world. Why not Unitarianism? Why not raise our 
sights and aim at higher goals? The program that 
would increase our influence in this country is identical 
with that which is needed at the international level. ~ 
So even if we fell short of our larger goal, we could at 
least look to wider national effectiveness. We must 
achieve a blend of some of the things that are im- 
portant in other institutional religions; we need a moral 
equivalent for revivals in order to step up our power; 
we need a moral equivalent for institutional regimenta- 
tion so as to channel that power as effectively as pos- 
sible; we need to state our faith as simply as possible ~ 


~ 
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cratic religion are as one. 


an order «that men of good will the world over may be 


unified. 

The key word in the vocabulary of popular govern- 
ment is participation. Political democracy and demo- 
Both must rely upon effec- 


_ tive equivalents for the institutional factors that pro- 


vide monarchy and oligarchy with their power. The 
universal law of freedom is this: If you would not be 


» regimented, you must supply an equivalent amount of 


energy in the form of self-initiated participation. If 


_ we were to become convinced of the inescapable logic 


ational houses. 


of that law, I believe we could do the rest. 


THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Soldiers Religious Beliefs 
EARLY every day we hear from a member of 
| \ the Larger Fellowship in the armed forces who 
is moving out to the Pacific area, or is honorably 
discharged and is returning to civilian life, or is trans- 
ferred to military duty in this country. A change of 
address is given in each case, and the ministry of the 
church is continued without interruption. 

The bond of union has been kept through all the 
grim months of war, and so it will be when battle flags 
are furled and peace comes with the. promise of the 
nations to maintain permanent comity and good will. 

These letters from men and women in various parts 
of the world bring impressions of their life in the ser- 
vice, and despite “the boredom, mud and tragedy,” 
they hold fast to their religion and say the church 
is a comfort and support. We carry on what Chaplain 
William D. Cleary calls “a literary ministry.” He is 
speaking of a small detachment with a single chaplain 
who serves men of other faiths than his own by dis- 
tributing the literature from the appropriate denomin- 
We send out the living Unitarian 
word in publications and letters to our isolated (yet 
united) members, and they reply. 

It may be that among some servicemen there is 
nothing about which they are so inarticulate as the 
tenets of their belief. That is not true of the war- 
serving members of this church. They know what 
they believe. The war’s action and environment 


have not weakened the expression of their faith. My — 


own opinion is that there is no marked religious 
change in a man who goes to war. In general I 
think it is true, as a soldier writes, “The final effect 
of war can be said neither to help nor to hinder the 
growth of real religious feelings.” The testimony of 
our ' correspondents i is a faith on sure foundations. 


- dew 4 - 


Avpert C. DrerrenBaAcu 


CREDO 


NEW faith is in the making in our world today. 

It is nothing anybody has cooked up in an 

ivory tower. ... It must be a faith broad enough 

and deep enough to command the loyalty of all men. 

It must be a unifying faith and a reconciling faith. It 

is the faith which Jesus brought into the world, but it 

must now be spoken and lived in terms so universal 

that all men will love it and obey it. This faith must 

be more than a negative protest against the errors of 

the past. It must be more than a social credo, though 

it will include a social credo of forthright and sweeping 
dimensions. 

But this new faith must affirm before all else the 
mystery and the holiness within man. It must pro- 
claim the reverence for all life as sacred and entitled 
to its highest possible material, moral and spiritual 
development. The prophets and disciples of this new 
faith must also live in constant awareness of and sensi- 
tiveness to the same holiness from which their declara- 
tion of the dignity of man is derived. They must be 
more than lovers and servants of humanity in the mass. 
They must be lovers and servants of men and women. 
What the Christian Church has called the love of God 
must live again in them. 

This new faith is undergirded by the faithfulness of 
the moral world, by the inexorableness with which we 
reap what we have sown in this life. It is also under- 
girded by the magnificent scientific and productive 
achievements of mankind. 

For the first time in human history it is no longer 
necessary for men to accept war, unemployment, igno- 
rance and greed as inevitable evils in the scheme of 
things. Henceforth, if these things exist they will exist 
because either directly or indirectly we are willing to 
permit them. We have today the power, the resources, 
the sheer ability to undergird the mystical doctrine of 
the dignity of man with a solid material foundation. 
The possibility of this new faith depends upon our 
realization that the ways of peace and brotherhood are 
really open to us if we dare to choose them and pay the 
price. 

This new faith will come into its own when our 
minds are trained and ready to listen to the promptings 
of God’s unifying and loving purpose for all his chil- 
dren; when our energies are ready to be poured out to 
the service of that purpose in unreserved commitment 
and before all other smaller purposes; when our hearts 
are ready to yield obedience and loyalty to nothing less 
than the welfare of all mankind. 

Today is a moment between two worlds. For us it 
must be a moment of earnest preparation and of new 
dedication. 

Harry Meserve 
in Faith in the Making 
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At Dawn 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


NE morning last week I woke at dawn and could 
() not sleep again. Now, if you lie awake at dawn, 
you are apt to remember all the worst things 

in life. You recall how cruel your best friends can 
be; or how you can never get through the work of the 
day; or how foolish you were at the party so that it 
makes you hot to think about it. The dawn in sum- 
mertime was made for happy persons to tiptoe about, 
not for unhappy persons to blink at. So I leaped out 
of bed, threw on three clothes, slipped my feet into 
slippers and went out into my quite large garden. 

How still it was! I crept into a little thicket that 
I love, and sat upon a thick branch. And at that 
moment the stillness was broken by a flutter, a flash, 
a stir; and all at one time I saw all the birds I am 
always hoping to see and seldom do—orioles and 
warblers, grosbeaks and catbirds, little birds and big 
birds, orange, grey, black, red and bluebirds with their 
cerise Jabots—I mean those frilly things they wear— 
burning bright. It was a big gathering of birds, a 
meeting of some kind. I hardly dared to breathe. 

The birds all settled down, and a gigantic robin was 
elected to the chair. He said: “Friends, Miltonians, 
Countrymen. This is a Youth Meeting. There are no 
old birds here. We may speak freely.” He stopped, 
for there was a great burst of applause, every bird 
flapping its wings as enthusiastically as any schoolboy 
who has sat through a speech until he has reached 
bursting point . . . Chairman Robin went on: “The 
business before us is this. There are numbers of 
people in this district who have designs on us. Designs, 
I say. We are young and we want to be free; but 
everywhere we go we are spied upon.” 

Birdlike groans and squeaks filled the air. A 
grackle breathed his snoring assent. : 


“These humans,” continued the robin, “pursue us 
everywhere, with black instruments held to their eyes. 
They stand for ages with these wicked things glued to 
their eyes, watching our habits, prying into our love 
affairs, spying upon our life among the treetops. Why 
do they do it? What good can it do them? It means 
something terrible. What can be done about it? The 
meeting is now open for discussion.” 

When Chairman Robin stopped, everybody began 
to talk at once—about the dreadful human creatures, 
who walked with their great black eyes turned to every 
bush and every tree. 

All kinds of foolish suggestions were made. What 
about a massed attack on the humans? The jay 
offered his service and that of his family in leading an 
air battalion, to be called Milton Jays’ Own First. The 
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catbird said bitterly that it was only because.the jay 
wanted to be colonel-in-chief. 


Every kind of plan fell through. What could they 
do? The humans were so big and powerful, and they 
held the mysterious, black, double-barreled weapons . 
to their eyes. 

Finally the bluebird spoke quietly: “Could it be, do 
you think, that these humans mean us no harm, that 
they only want to know about us?” 

“Know about us!” screamed the jay. “What for? 
You only want to know about things that will help you 
to get on in life, get what you want, get power over 
others. We learn to fly because we want to get up in 


the world, to scream because it scares others, to peck 


because it hurts. It’s silly, learning anything that 
won't be useful. That’s why my family has always 
jeered at you singers. What’s the use of learning to 
sing? What does it get you anyway?” 

There was silence in the meeting; and then the 
bluebird said shyly: “One sings because singing for its 
own sake is lovely. One is happiest, I think, when one 


does something just for its own sake and not because 


of something else. Don’t you all agree?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped the jay. 

“But I do,” cried the oriole. “And I.” “And I,” 
cried the others. 

Chairman Robin rose and puffed himself out. “Do 
I take it then,” he said, “that this meeting feels that 
these strange humans mean no harm and will do us 
none; that they only seek knowledge about us because 
knowledge for its own sake makes them happy?” 

There was a chorus of ayes from the birds. They 
cried: “Singing, Building, Loving for its own sake— 
that is best of all.” 

And, singing and whistling, they all flew away. 
And what cared I that the jay screamed angrily? I 
believed the bluebird; and I crept out of the thicket 
to find the dark red sky all turned to blue. 


“The power of the 
little child to thrill 
with wonder at 
everyday things 
about him is too 
precious to be dis- - 
couraged, and too 
significant in its 
possibilities, for’ 
either the expan- 
sion or the dwarf- 
ing of the spirit, 
to be neglected.” 
SOPHIA L. FAHS’ 
— from Foreword 
to Martin & Judy, 
Volume 1. 


Words Like HAammen Blows : 


; N March 7, 1854, the fourth anniversary of Daniel 
() Webster’s speech in favor of the Fugitive Slave 

Bill, Ralph Waldo Emerson read a lecture in the 
“Tabernacle” in New York City, which is to be found 
in the volume entitled Miscellanies in his collected 
works. The opening paragraph reveals how deeply 
stirred he must have been, and it contains a statement 
of his philosophy of the responsibility of the thinker 
that is worth careful study by the clergymen of our 
time... Let me quote most of its sentences: “I do not 
often speak to public questions;—they are odious and 
hurtful, and it seems like meddling or leaving your 
work. I have my own spirits in prison;—spirits in deep- 
er prisons, whom no man visits if I do not. And then I 
see what havoc it makes with any good mind, a dissi- 
pated philanthropy. The one thing not to be forgiven 
to intellectual persons is, not to know their own task, 
or to take their ideas from others. From this want of 
manly rest in their own and rash acceptance of other 
people’s watchwords come the imbecility and fatigue 
of their conversation. . . They say what they would 


have you believe but what they do not quite know.” 


There are a good many Unitarian ministers today 
who would do well to ponder that passage, written 
ninety years ago but no more outmoded than the 
Divinity School Address. 


“A Dissipated Philanthropy” 


_ Nobody will deny—least of all Emerson himself, 
as the lecture that follows this introductory paragraph 
makes blazingly clear—that there come moments of 
great moral crisis when the scholar and the preacher 
must speak forth with unmistakable directness on the 
public issues of the day. But those moments do not 
occur once a week, or once a month, or even once a 
year; and the power of the preacher’s word is frittered 
away in “a dissipated philanthropy” if he allows him- 
self to get extited by each momentary semblance of 
moral crisis that is forced upon his attention almost 
hourly in this confused and troubled world. It is 
easy to persuade oneself that the “rash acceptance of 
other people’s watchwords” is evidence of one’s own 
moral insight, and that a steady stream of sermons on 
contemporary social problems is proof of one’s cour- 
age. What these things demonstrate may be only a 


lack of the capacity to stick to one’s own proper work, 


and their only result may be “the imbecility and 
fatigue” of poor preaching. 


To Earth-Bound Hearts 


‘The answer, of course, is to clarify one’s conception 
of the real task of the preacher, and then stick to that 


line of duty with greater and steadier devotion. Two 
lines in Frederick Lucian Hosmer’s poem about Chan- 
ning, “The Cliff at Newport,” will serve as the clue 
we need: 


“A prophet of the soul, speaking again 
To earth-bound hearts of the deep things of God.” 


The Preacher’s Primary Task 


That, I think, is what Emerson meant when he 
spoke of his own spirits in prison—‘spirits in deeper 
prisons, whom no man visits if I do not.” The preach- 
er’s first responsibility is to his own, the people of his 
own parish, in church on Sunday morning or “bound 
with affliction and iron” in other places throughout the 
week, the earth-bound hearts to whom he has been 
commissioned to speak words of liberating power. 
Here is his primary task, which he may not leave 
without incurring the charge of desertion, for if he 
does not visit these souls no man will. And when he 
speaks to his own, it must be—again in words bor- 
rowed from Emerson—from his own “original exper- 
ience,” with “the natural movement and total strength” 
of his own “nature and talent.” He must not take 
his ideas from others. He must at all cost avoid as 
“the one thing not to be forgiven” the second-hand 
testimony of those who “say what they would have 
you believe, but what they do not quite know.” 


When the Need Arises 


Whoever undertakes the ministry of religion to 


’ earthbound hearts will find his days crowded to over- 


flowing. He will have no time for “meddling” with 
other people’s business, and he will build up a sturdy 
“sales resistance” to the clamoring horde of special 
pleaders for this or that reform. As a citizen, he will 
take his place in many efforts to improve the world 
and reduce the appalling amount of injustice and 
cruelty in the society of which he is a responsible part; 
but he will not let this preper obligation take over an 
undue proportion of his time or thought. And he will 
not often speak to public questions. 

For that very reason when he does speak out, in 
advocacy of some great forward step or in flaming pro- 
test against some monstrous evil, his words will fall 
like hammer blows upon the white iron of a black- 
smith’s anvil. So was it when Emerson went from 
Concord to New York in the spring of 1854, to 
denounce “the abomination of our Fugitive Slave Bill.” 
So may it be, whenever the need arises! 
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Medical Nutritional Mission 
Works Among Starving People 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, is at present in Europe in part to act 
.as executive officer for the Medical Nutritional Mission. The 
mission, jointly sponsored by our Service Committee and the 
Congregational Christian Service Committee to serve under 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
in Italy, has a twofold purpose: to work out methods of med- 
ical care and feeding for the starving peoples in Italy that 
can also be used by other feeding programs, and to make a 
long-range study of the effects of malnutrition that will give 
scientific background for the whole work of rehabilitation in 
Europe. The former is the “extensive,” the latter the “inten- 
sive phases of the project so vividly described by Dr. Joy 
an the following letter. 


“Wr are now at work in five different places and 
soon will be working in two more so you can begin 
to plant flags of service on the map of Italy,” writes 
Dr. Joy. . 

“At Fondi, we have completed our first survey, but 
we are still keeping an eye on it to make sure that the 
proper distribution of food and medicines follow. On 
June 4, I went to Pontecorvo with Dr. Isaac Schour 
(Dental Research Director of the mission) and the 
Italian staff to set up the second epidemiological sur- 
vey. It was a rough trip in the back of a truck where 


all the supplies, the baggage and seventeen people were ° 


packed. I am learning what the G. I. means when he 
talks about seeing Europe from the back of a six-ton 
truck. ; 

“We arrived just before dark in the town of Pon- 
tecorvo which next to Cassino is probably the most 
completely destroyed town in Italy. The hospital 
where we are to work, however, is being rebuilt and is 
quite well adapted to our purpose. Nothing was ready 
for our arrival and we had to go to work to unload 
the supplies, to assign the personnel to their respective 
empty bedrooms, to set up beds, arrange for supper 
and the like. 


Only Equipment of Kind in Italy 


“The next day Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins (epidemiolo- 
gist) arrived who is in medical charge of this end of 
the work, and we began the survey of the town which 
has suffered about three thousand casualties, four hun- 
dred killed in the church hit squarely by a bomb after 
the first wave of bombers had sent the people into the 
edifice to pray for protection! I learned to run the 
_—photofluorograph and spent some hours taking pictures 
to relieve the Italian operator. This apparatus, you 


know, is the only one of its kind in all Italy and we are | 


fortunate to have the use of it. 
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“That afternoon Dr. Schour and I went.on in the 
truck to Naples to help get our work installed there. 


. Drs. Kellerman, «Gollan, Sonntag, Sevzinghaus and 


Kyhos were there, having arrived on Sunday. The 
next two days were spent in moving the cases of sup- 
plies from the U. N. R. R. A. storehouse to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the Medical School, University of 
Naples, where the intensive study is to take place. 
“For these two days I ceased to be a fluorograph 
technician and became a stevedore, carting, and open- 
ing cases, identifying, sorting and distributing supplies 
to the different laboratories where we shall work. 


Naples Chosen for Intensive Study 


“Friday I drove back to Pontecorvo with Dr. 
Stebbins and Dr. Sonntag and after another brief spell 
as photofluorograph operator, I went on to Rome. I 
shall remain here at headquarters for a few days while 
I arrange matters and get my brief trip into France 
cleared. I have decided to maintain two offices, one 
at U. N. R. R. A. headquarters in Rome which will be 
the main office, and the other at U. N. R. R. A. branch 
headquarters in Naples. The intensive study will have 
its center at the University of Naples, the extensive 
study will move about to various points in the field. 

“Naples was selected as the best available spot for 
the intensive study. The Children’s Hospital where 


Ps 


pears, f 

The Medical Nutritional Mission, jointly sponsored by the 

Unitarian Service Committee and the Congregational 

Christian Service Committee, is studying the effects of 

starvation to give scientific foundation to feeding and 
rehabilitation programs. 


we are installed, has one hundred and twenty beds and 
is part of the large hospital called the Polyclinica, which 
im turn is part of the University of Naples. The hos- 


pital is well equipped with some of the very latest 


apparatus, an excellent X-ray machine but no films, 
admirable laboratories but no chemicals, many patients 
but no medicines. We have now installed our supplies 
and will be ready to work tomorrow. 


6000 Examined in Three Weeks 


“T have been amazed to see how much thought has 
gone into the assembling of our supplies. Not only the 
essential medical things have been included but other 
important items such as electric light bulbs, padlocks 
and the like, that are unobtainable here, have also been 
remembered. Dr. Sevringhaus (co-director) should 
receive an award for this; it must have been an enor- 
mous undertaking. 

“On June 23 the staff for the extensive study will 
move north to Varese. The plan for this extensive 
study is to take ten or a dozen places in various parts 
of Italy and gather data that might be considered 
representative of the country. Already in the first 
three weeks more than six_thousand people have been 
examined and the blood smears are now being studied 
for malaria, the photofluorograph films for tuberculosis 
and other pathological evidence. 


Fifth Army Urges Expansion 


“Ttalian civilians who had been drafted for forced 
labor in Germany are now beginning to return to Italy. 
There will be five hundred thousand of them. Many 
are supposed to be tubercular but no one knows for 
sure. The Fifth Army has invited and urged us to 
extend our survey to these people. Dr. Stebbins has 
just gone north to confer with high officials about plans 
and is willing to give from six weeks to two months of 
the mission’s time for this purpose. I am very enthu- 
siastic about this development for displaced persons, 
as it is very close to the heart of our present program.” 


“Desperately Needed Hospitals 


Saued for Spanish Veterans 


Tue prompt offer of sponsorship from the Unitar- 
jan Service Committee has prevented the threat- 
ened closing of two former resistance hospitals in 
France that are now caring for Spanish veterans 
wounded in the fight for the liberation of France. In 
cables recently received from Mme Herta Tempi, in 
charge of our Paris office, we are informed that the two 
former French army hospitals, located at Lourdes and 


‘Toulouse, are each caring for about sixty seriously. 


wounded Spanish Republicans in the face of serious 
‘shortages in equipment and medicines. 
Mme Tempi’s most recent cable says of the second 


hospital at Toulouse: “Army administration ended 


June 1 ‘on account of demobilization. Because of the 
dire emergency of wounded with nobody to take 
charge, we have given the hundred thousand francs 


guarantee needed to keep the hospital open for one 


DOROTHY PARKER SAYS OF THE UNITARIAN 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Dorothy Parker, as acting chairman of the current 
Spanish Refugee Appeal by the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee, writes in a letter about the collaboration 
of the Unitarian Service Committee to aid this “for- 
gotten” group of war victims: 

“... the Spanish refugees in France are the new and 
tremendous field which we have accepted as a commit- 
ment this year. . . . We are very happy to. be able to 
report that quite recently we have been able to send to 
the Unitarian Service Committee in France the total 
sum of $46,000 for distribution among Spanish refugees 
there. ‘This includes funds for the complete mainte- 
nance of a hospital at Oloron for Spanish Republicans 
wounded during the fight for liberation of France. .. . 

“Reports that we receive from our distributing 
agents, the Unitarian Service Committee and occasion- 
ally from prominent journalists in France, indicate that 
the situation of the Spanish Republicans there con- 
tinues to be severely critical. However, it is very good 
to know that our committee has begun at least to help 
alleviate this distress... .” 

The Unitarian Service Committee is the sole “dis- 
tributing agent” for the Joint Anti-Fascist Committee 
and was so chosen and authorized because of our policy 
for impartial distribution of relief according to need on 
the one hand and our long-standing interest in those who 
have suffered for their democratic beliefs on the other. 


month, but will need one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs monthly for operation.” 


Gestapo Victim Leads Welcome 


The reception to mark the inauguration of the 
Service Committee’s sponsorship of the similar hospital 
in suburban Lourdes was dramatically described by 
Mme Tempi who was the guest of honor. One of the 
most moving moments in the ceremony was when a 
young veteran, a former Madrid University student, 
was giving the welcoming speech but lost his memory 
and his strength, due to his suffering at the hands of 
the Gestapo. The welcome had to be finished by his 
fellows. 

Later Mme Tempi inspected the hospital that, she 
reports, has several spacious wards, doctors’ offices, a 
laboratory lacking only sufficient equipment, attractive 
lounges for the patients and a large, neat kitchen. The 
most acute needs for both hospitals are condensed or 
powdered milk, medicines and bed linen. Books are 
also in demand, especially English grammars and dic- 
tionaries, because of the lively interest expressed by 
the patients in all things American, an interest greatly 
increased since the Unitarian Service Committee took 
over the sponsorship of the hospitals. 


Funds for Anti-Fascist Group 


The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee is gen- 
erously supplying funds to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee for the support of such hospitals, the first one 
of which is mentioned in the letter from Dorothy 
Parker. This same refugee committee collaborates in 
other projects for Spanish Republican refugees who are 
in urgent need wherever they are to be found. 
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News of 


Churches 


Rocxuanp, Massacuusetts. From 
Rev. Clayton B. Hale, the minister of 
Channing Unitarian Church, comes the 
story of the new children’s chapel. “The 
idea of a children’s chapel for Channing 
Church came in the fall of 1944 when 
Mrs. Clarence Piper, leader of the chil- 
dren’s church, became increasingly dis- 
turbed by the atmosphere of the ladies’ 
wash room in which she was expected 
to conduct a worship service for kinder- 
garten and first-grade children. The 
contrast with the beautiful chancel in 
which the junior church worshiped was 
so great that both Mrs. F. B. Austin, 
director of religious education, and the 
minister agreed that some plan of ac- 
tion should be developed immediately. 


“The only available space appeared to 
be a room often referred to as ‘Craw- 
ford Notch,’ and at that time occupied 
by the choir. However, when the need 
of the church school was presented to 
the choir they willingly moved to less 
adequate quarters. A few weeks later 
the Channing Club, whose members are 
mostly young mothers, assumed full fi- 
nancial responsibility, making the chapel 
its project for the year. 


“Under the direction of Mrs. Piper, 
the walls of the new chapel were painted 
pastel blue with a warm cream trim, and 
a darker blue inlay rug was purchased 
for the floor. An ingenious Alliance 
member found just the right shade of 
blue velveteen for the dorsal curtain; a 
local carpenter built a small white altar; 
mothers painted little chairs to match 
the trim, and a friend gave silver candle- 
sticks and an offering plate in memory 
of her son. 

“As its contribution to the project an 
active committee on religious education 
decided that the children’s choir should 
be gowned. Work was soon under way 
and the result was so unusual that fif- 
teen kindergarten and first-grade chil- 
dren massed on the chancel steps one 
Sunday morning and sang without ac- 
companiment two of their favorite 
hymns to an adult congregation of one 
hundred and ninety. 

“The complete cost of the chapel was 
about one hundred and fifty dollars and 
for this small sum the children who 
spend their first two years in Channing 
Church school worship in a place where 
a lovely altar and lighted candles inspire 
a spirit of serenity and reverence. Here 
they listen to a story, join in conversa- 
tion, sharing their religious experiences, 
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sing hymns, offer prayers of ‘thank you’ 
for the beauty of the earth and for the 
many benefits received at home, at 
school and at church. With grateful 
hearts they sing ‘Praise Him’ Praise 
Him, God is Love.” 


New York Crry. In The Harlem Uni- 
tarian Church an interesting program was 
given on the closing day. The minister, 
Rev. Ethelred Brown, had written a 
playlet called “The Ethics of Church 
Membership” which was presented by 
five girls of the church school. The 
girls discussed informally the advan- 
tages of becoming members of a Unitar- 
ian church, however small the congre- 
gation may be, and their obligations to 
support it. The little drama might well 
be adapted for use in other church 
schools in which the distinctive elements 
of Unitarianism are being discussed. The 
play ended with the recitation of James 
Russell Lowell’s hymn, “Once to every 
man and nation.” Another part of the 
program was the children’s recitation of 
Unitarian hymns. 


Dover, Massacuusetts. The Lyceum 
in The Dover Church, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. William B. Rice, has served 
many good ends. It has been in opera- 
tion almost two years. Its original pur- 
pose was to attract young married cou- 
ples to the church, to make a fellowship 
center for servicemen’s wives and to be 
an instrument for social action and 
thought in the church. It has done 
all of these things. The average at- 
tendance has been about fifty. 

The meetings have dealt with the 
subject of Negroes, Catholics, Jews, 
school problems, the veteran, China, 
conscription, and labor relations. There 
were three meetings on the problems 
of peace, and a series on personal reli- 
gion. Another series considered the can- 
didates for the platforms last year. So- 
cialized medicine and social techniques 
were also discussed. 


The Children’s Chow of Channing Church, Rockland, Mass. 
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A great deal of work was done for 
the Unitarian Service Committee, in- 
cluding the collecting of clothes. The 
group has worked for better schools. 
It discussed, endorsed and united the 
church behind it in the Congregational- 
Unitarian use of the Provincetown 
Charter revised for modern goals. 


Auron, Inurnois. An unusual sum- 
mer program of religious education is 
going on in the First Unitarian Church. 
It has been planned for the boys and 
girls of the church and their friends. 
Younger children, aged three to ten, are 
following the theme, “All Around Our 
Town,” and are visiting various points 
of interest and persons in Alton. They 
spent an evening or two at the movies, 
took part in a rhythm band. Mrs. John 
G. Gill, wife of the minister, is guid- 
ing the children in drawing, painting 
and other artistic skills during after- 
noons spent at the church. Mr. Gill has 
planned a kite-making and flying after- 
noon, so that he may become better 
acquainted with the children. 

Junior high boys and girls are learn- 
ing about “Religion in Alton” as they 
visit many churches and religious groups 
and as they hold campfire discussions of 
their visits. Senior high school and col- 
lege age young people have various 
meetings with Mr. Gill. Mrs. Louise 
Griffiths is the skillful educational di- 
rector of the church. 


Atpany, New York. To mark the 
coming of Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Walker to the First Unitarian Church © 
ten years ago, a dinner celebration was 
held. Tributes were paid to the min- 
ister by Dr. George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education for New York 
State, and several other active laymen. 
A feature of the evening’s festivities was 
the display of a poster created by one 
of the parishioners to show the various 
community activities in which Mr. 
Walker has been engaged. At the con- 
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clusion of the speeches and the commu- 
nity sing, the parish presented twenty- 
five dollar war bonds to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker and their daughter Frances. 


Bautrrmore, Maryianp. At the an- 
nual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
the minister, presented a report showing 
the necessity for the church to prepare 
jtself to meet the increasing demands 
of the community. Consequently, an 
exploratory committee was appointed, 
whose duty it is to spend the next year 
making an exhaustive study of the needs 
of the city. The committee is to bring 
to its meetings experts in social and 
educational fields. After the committee’s 
findings are reduced, they will be cor- 
related with the physical equipment of 
the church plant. In anticipation of 
the needs, plans have already been 
drawn to illustrate what can be done by 
enlarging the present parish house. 

A surprise party was given Dr. and 
Mrs. Argow on the occasion of their 
thirtieth wedding anniversary. The 
parish house was filled to capacity by 
the many parishioners and friends who 
paid honor to their leaders. The treas- 
urer of the church presented to the 
Argows three war bonds as a token of 
affection and appreciation. 


Concorp, New Hampsuire. An inter- 
esting thank-you letter has been received 
from the Mother Superior of an Eng- 
lish hospital by Mrs. Carl H. Foster, 
chairman of the war relief sewing com- 
mittee of the Women’s Alliance of the 
Unitarian church. The letter, signed by 
Mary Scholastica of the Holy Cross Con- 
vent. Hayward’s Heath, expresses ap- 
preciation for a patchwork quilt made 
and sent through Bundles for Britain 
by the Unitarian women who are now 
in their fifth year of sewing for war 
relief. The group has met every Tues- 
day right through the summers, and has 
sewed also for the Red Cross, Russian 
Relief and the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Members of other churches in 
Concord have been most generous in 
contributing to the clothing collection 
for the Unitarian Service Committee. 

During the past few months more than 
fifteen hundred articles of clothing have 
been expressed to the New York ship- 
ping office. 

The letter from England ‘states: “We 
much appreciate your labor of love, and 
the knowledge of the help that has come 
to us across the Atlantic has been a 
source of great comfort and support 
during the last four years. We shall 
never forget the tremendous debt we owe 
America.” 


Amesspury, Massacuuserts. In the 
Old Rocky Hill Meeting House four 
notable summer services are being held, 
the general subject being “A Permanent 
World Peace.” Rev. E. J. Prescott, 
who is the prime mover in liberalizing 


and revitalizing this little church, has 
invited several outstanding speakers for 
the season. On July 22, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot and Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach preached on the title “The Contri- 
bution of Liberal Religion to World 
Peace.” 


Oxuanoma Ciry, Oxutanoma. The 
year has ended in The First Unitarian 
Church with the best attendance and in- 
terest in many a year. To keep the fires 
of enthusiasm burning, Rev. Alfred E. 
Von Stilli has decided to keep in touch 
with his congregation during the sum- 
mer by means of a newsletter. Monthly 
get-togethers are being planned, such as 
bridge parties, barbecues, picnics and 
fish fries. The famous “Teen Time” will 
continue through the summer, with swim 
parties, horseback riding and weenie 
roasts. 


Orance, New Jersey. Since Rev. W. 
Ellis Davies became minister of the 
First Unitarian Church five months ago, 
many accomplishments may be reported. 
Church attendance has steadily increased 
until it has tripled that of last year. 
With the help of the American Unitarian 
Association a thirteen-room house has 
been purchased to be used as a parson- 
age, for church school classes, the Wom- 
en’s Alliance and the Men’s Club. About 
40 per cent of the cost of the building 
was raised within a week. 

At the installation service for Mr. 
Davies, many of the Unitarian ministers 
in the area as well as members of other 
Unitarian churches helped to make the 
service a most important one. 

At the first meeting of the reorganized 
Men’s Club on May 23, there was an 
attendance of one hundred and fifteen 
members and friends. Mr. Albert E. 
Kahn, coauthor of the book The Plot 
against the Peace, was the guest speaker. 


InpraANApouis, Inprana. At the end 
of the season, All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church evaluated its annual radio pro- 
gram which ran the full year from Sep- 
tember to June for the first time. “While 
such a program involves a considerable 
outlay of money and the cash returns 
are so far small in comparison, there is 
every reason for satisfaction in the good 
these Sunday morning talks by Dr. E. 
Burdette Backus over station WIRE are 
doing. A number of persons whose first 
knowledge of Unitarianism came to them 
over the air have signed the member- 
ship book and each Sunday’s congrega- 
tion contains many others. 

“Hundreds of requests by mail for 
mimeographed copies of these talks have 
been received and well over two thou- 
sand such copies have been mailed out. 
The number of listeners cannot be 
known, but a small (and consequently 
inconclusive, survey made some months 
ago showed Dr. Backus’ radio audience 
to be as large as that of any ten o’clock 
Sunday morning program in this area. 


“Letters from the unseen audience 
frequently contain interesting comments. 
Here is one: ‘May I have a copy of your 
address, Science and Religion? My son, 
sixteen, is badly in need of just such 
an explanation since he is deeply inter- 
ested in science and has an adolescent’s 
view on the two subjects. I was so 
grateful that I turned on the radio at 
that particular hour.’ ” 


Boston, Massacuuserts. King’s 
Chapel which is open every Sunday 
through the year has invited the follow- 
ing ministers to preach during the next 
two months: August 5, Rev. Wilburn B. 
Miller, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
August 12, Rev. Reuel W. Beach, of East 
Weymouth, Massachusetts; August 19, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, of East Pep- 
perell, Massachusetts; August 26, Dr: 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton, Massa- 
chusetts; September 2, Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, of Indianapolis, Indiana; Sep- 
tember 9, Rev. William A. Constable, of 
Orlando, Florida. 


Westwoop, Massacuuserts. Under 
the leadership of Rev. Richard A. Wolff, 
the Unitarians and Congregationalists 
of this community are combining forces 
In a very satisfactory way, and are 
making the Federated Unitarian-Congre- 
gational Church strong and active. Sun- 
day services are held in the old First 
Parish Church on the hill with congre- 
gations averaging from 125 to 150 per- 
sons. A Hammond organ is to be pur- 
chased, and already $1500 has been 
raised by means of memorial gifts, con- 
tributions and a successful June lawn 
party. 

This spring the women’s work was re- 
organized with the advice of Mrs. Wolff. 
New bylaws were drawn up by a com- 
mittee representing both denominations. 
The new organization is called The Ann 
Lincoln Locke Women’s Guild, in honor 
of the mother of Miss Mary Locke and 
the late Rev. William Ware Locke. There 
are to be five program meetings of the 
guild, with small group meetings for 
study or activity. Among these will 
be the branch Alliance. 

The active First Parish Men’s Club 
with seventy-five members meets every 
month. Recently the club was host to 
the women of the church. A _ lobster 
supper was served and Mr. Harry Bur- 
roughs of the Boston Newsboys Founda- 
tion was the speaker. 

The social action committee of the 
church sponsors a permanent clothing 


collection for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and also a Books for the 
Philippines Drive, a Congregational 
project. 


One of the strongest organizations is 
the Mothers’ Club, having seventy-five 
members, many of whom are drawn 
from the community at large. Speakers 
address the group on many phases of 
child welfare. Money raised is used 
for the church school. 
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Tue UnirarIAN SuNDAY ScHOOL 
Union or GreaAteR Boston is sponsor- 
ing a fall institute for leaders in reli- 
gious education on Saturday, October 
6, in The First Parish in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Registration will take 
place between the hours of two and 
three, and educational movies will be 
shown from two-thirty to three. The 
main feature of the institute which 
comes at three o’clock is a discussion by 
a panel of experts on the question, “How 
shall we indoctrinate our children?” 
Heading the panel is Dr. W. Linwood 
Chase; other members are Dr. Elizabeth 
Manwell, Dr. Julius E. Warren and Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler. A display of mate- 
rials for religious education will be ex- 
plained by one of the staff members of 
the Division of Education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


Following the supper Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot will lead the worship service. 
From seven to eight-thirty three de- 
partmental conferences will be held; one 
for parents led by Dr. Manwell, one 
for teachers led by Miss Mary Alice 
Mitchell, and one for superintendents 
and ministers on “How to conduct wor- 
ship services.” Mrs. Anna P. Smith, 
the recently elected president of the 
union, has appointed a special commit- 
tee to take charge of this institute, with 
Rev. Paul H. Chapman as chairman. It 
is hoped that ministers and leaders in 
the Greater Boston area will mark this 
date on their calendars as an event of 
first importance in the fall season. 


A Resoxtution. The First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, rec- 
ommended that the Senate of the United 
States give full and prompt considera- 
tion to the United Nations Charter 
signed at San Francisco, June 26, 1945. 
The resolution read: 

“We are convinced that such consid- 
eration will result in the ratification of 
the charter. We hold this conviction 
because we believe: (1) that the action 
taken by fifty sovereign nations at San 
Francisco constitutes the next essential 
step toward the realization of the plan 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of a just world peace, proposed at Dum- 
barton Oaks; (2) that the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter 
are sound; that the open discussions of 
its General Assembly will create such 
good will as will frequently remove the 
occasions for international disputes; that 
the action of its Security Council in at- 
tempting pacific settlement of disputes 
and, failing that, in securing their set- 
tlement by means of a United Nations 
common force acting in accord with law 
will eliminate wars; that the studies and 
recommendations of its Economic and 
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Social Council will tend to eliminate 
many indirect, but none-the-less potent 
causes of war; that its International 


Trusteeship System opens up the pos-- 


sibility of self-government for colonial 
peoples; that its International Court of 
Justice is an integral and necessary part 
of the machinery for collective security; 
(8) that the security of any state, in- 
cluding our own United States, is in- 
separably bound up with the security of 
other peace-loving states, a lesson taught 
us by the tragedies of the past twenty- 
five years.” 


The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by a special meeting of the 
church on July 1. 


Tue BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF UNI- 
TARIAN CuurcHEs has elected the follow- 
ing list of officers for 1945-46: President, 
Rev. Dana MchL. Greeley; President 
Emeritus and General Counsel, Mr. 
Henry R. Scott; Vice-Presidents—Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, Hon. Robert F. 
Bradford, Mr. Courtenay Guild, Dr. 
Charles E. Park; Secretary, Mr. N. 
Winthrop Robinson; ‘Treasurer, Mr. 
Robert H. Loomis; Assistant Treasurer, 
Mr. Thomas W. Hoag. In addition 
seventeen directors were elected: Mr. J. 
Russell Abbott, Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff, 
Miss Elizabeth Bradford, Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, Mr. Frank L. Clapp, Mr. 
Gorham Dana, Mr. Marshall B. Fan- 
ning, Mr. Otto T. Gilmore, Mr. Ed- 
ward Ingraham, Mrs. Davis B. Kenis- 
ton, Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Rev. 
Wilburn B. Miller, Mr. Arthur W. 
Moors, Mr. Kenneth O. Myrick, Mr. 
Henry W. Porter, Mrs. Anna P. Smith 
and Mr. William C. White. 


A Specrau INTERRACIAL SERVICE is be- 
ing sponsored this summer by the New 
Hampshire Council of Churches with 
which the. New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association is affiliated. From August 
9 to 22 Negro children of New York 
City will be guests of people living in 
Hillsborough and Merrimack counties. 
Transportation for the eighty youngsters, 
nine to twelve years of age, will be fur- 
nished. People wishing to take these 
children for 4 two weeks’ vacation are 
asked to communicate with Rev. Brad- 
ford Young, 18 Mast Road, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. - 


Toe Work or Asranam LINCOLN 
CENTER was commended by House Re- 
solution No. 46 of the state of Illinois 
adopted on April 25, 1945. This resolu- 
tion states: “Wuereas, The Abraham 
Lincoln Center in Chicago, celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary on February 19; and 
Whereas, The great contributions made 
by this center are outstanding in the 


Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, Dean of 
Abraham Lincoln 
Center and Re- 
gional Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


field of social and civic work; and 
Wuereas, The activities of this center 
are participated in by 120,000 children 
and adults; and Wuereas, Under the 
leadership of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, this 
great center has steadily progressed 
until it now has activities covering cul- - 
tural arts, adult education, child guid- 
ance, social service and similar activities; 
and Wuereas, The magnificent record 
achieved by the center through the ef- 
forts of its officers is fully deserving of 
all honor that it is possible for us to give 
to it; therefore be it Resolved, by the ~ 
House of Representatives of the sixty- 
fourth general assembly of the state of 
Illinois, That we do hereby recognize 
and give public approval to the great 
social work of this center, and do hereby 
congratulate the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
ter, its officers and employees on the 
attainment of the fortieth anniversary 
of this great center, and be it further 
Resolved, that a suitably engrossed copy 
of this preamble and resolution be pre- 
pared and delivered to Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese.” 


“UNITARIANISM FoR Export” is the 
slogan of All Souls’ Church in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Plans are already in 
progress for carrying the message of this 
liberal church to outlying towns and 
cities. The recent enrollment of the 
distinguished philosopher, lecturer and 
writer, Dr. Jay William Hudson of 
Columbia, and Professor C. O. Van 
Dyke of Liberty, Missouri, as mem- 
bers of the church has opened up new 
vistas of Unitarian expansion in this 
area. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale, the minister, 
recently received a letter from a profes- 
sor and his wife in a near-by city of 
Kansas: “We will do anything we can 
to spread the Unitarian idea. . . . Please 
let us know in what ways we can assist 
you. We will do our best.” 

From Leavenworth, Kansas, came 
this letter: “I cannot resist telling you 
how the printed information you sent 
‘hit me right between the eyes.’ I can- 
not remember of any other thing that 
has happened to me during my forty-five 
years in this ‘mysterious universe’ that 
has been so much in accord with my 
thought tendencies. I didn’t think there 
was a church in the world so liberal or 
so reasonable.” 


a Dr. TuHeopore GERALD Soares, who 
“has been minister of The Neighborhood 

- Church’of Pasadena, California, for the 
past fifteen years, retired from the pas- 
torate of the church, effective September 
1. This year, his seventy-fifth, marks 
the fiftieth since his ordination. Dr. 
Soares, during his years in Pasadena, has 
lifted the church to national distinction 
and made it an outstanding liberal pulpit 
on the West Coast. While minister there 
he has also served as professor of philos- 
ophy and ethics at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Previously he was 
for thirty-oné years on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago, first as lec- 
turer on biblical literature, then as pro- 
fessor of homiletics and religious educa- 
tion, and later as head of the depart- 
ment of practical theology. He was 
for many years on the board of preach- 
ers of Harvard University. He crossed 
the country annually to speak at the 
chapel there and at other colleges and 
at King’s Chapel. Among his best known 
books are The Origins of the Bible and 
The Growing Concept of God in the 
Bible. He was one of the pioneers in 
the religious education movement and 
one of the founders of the Religious 
Education Association. Ordained to the 
Baptist ministry, he became a Unitar- 
jan at the time of his coming to The 
Neighborhood Church, but for years be- 
fore that he was known in Unitarian 
circles. 


Dr. Von Ocpren Voct, who was for 
nearly twenty years minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, preached in his old pulpit on July 
8 and 15. His sermon titles were “You 
and Your World” and “You and Your 
God.” The church choir returned for 
these occasions in accordance with the 
expressed desire of its members to par- 
ticipate in the service “for old time’s 
sake.” Dr. and Mrs. Vogt moved into 
their new home in’ Vero Beach, Florida, 
last October when Dr. Vogt retired from 
the active ministry. 


Mrs. Doreen O’NeEm1 Curtis, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance in Miami, 
Florida, suggests this pledge for the chil- 
dren of the world: “I pledge allegiance 
to the brotherhood of man, and to the 
high ideals that should unite it. One 
community, the world, with peace and 
security for all.” 


Mrs. L. H. MacDanrtets, president 
of the Women’s Alliance in the First 
Unitarian Society of Ithaca, New York, 
is the first woman to be elected to the 
Common Council of the city of Ithaca. 


Rey. Marcaret Barr, who returned 
to England in the spring of 1943 to en- 
list fresh support and to explain her 
schemes for more advanced education, 
has at last secured, after great difficulty, 

a return passage to India and has. re- 
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IN THE NEWS 


Dr.. Theodore Gerald Soares 


sumed her splendid work in the Khasi 
Hills. 


Miss Louise Nites, member of The 
First Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, 
gave the invocation at commencement of 
the University of Toledo. She was grad- 
uated magna cum laude and elected to 
the teaching staff of the university in 
the department of biology. 


Dr. Harry D. Gmeonss, president 
of Brooklyn College, signed the mem- 
bership roll and was received into mem- 
bership of The First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society (The Church of the 
Saviour) Brooklyn, New York, on June 
19, 1945. 


Captain Turopore L. Senpak, mem- 
ber of The First Parish in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, now public safety officer 
of the Philippine Civil Affairs Unit, is 
the editor of Free Philippines, a semi- 
weekly news sheet published in Bacolol 
City, Negros Occidental, P. I., and dis- 
tributed free of charge. 


Commanper Appot Pererson, Jr. 
Ch.C., US.N.R., who became senior 


chaplain on the carrier Bunker Hill in 


January, 1945, conducted burial services 


for the 373 American sailors and officers 
after the attack of May 11. Chaplain 
Peterson said, “The heights of bravery to 
which human nature can rise under 
seemingly unbearable conditions are 
magnificent. In face of horror and 
danger they thought more of their ship 
and shipmates than of themselves. 
Rarely have I seen such courage . . 

They were united in one thought that 
they were determined to carry the fight 
through.” Chaplain Peterson has been 
recuperating in Bremerton Hospital, 
Washington, and has sent letters to the 
close relatives of all his men who lost 
their lives when the two enemy suicide 


planes crashed on the “Bunker Hill’s” 
deck. 


Rev. Water B. Pepersen who re- 
signed as minister of The First Parish 
Church in Cohasset, Massachusetts, in 
January, 1945, to go as assistant field 
director of the Red Cross overseas, ar- 
rived in Oahu, Hawaii, in March. 


Rev Warrstirxr H. SwHarp has been 
appointed representative of the Society 
for American Relief in Czechoslovakia to 
supervise postwar relief in that country. 
Mr. Sharp, who has recently been in 
Lisbon with his wife, resigned from his 
position with U.N.N.R.A. and has pro- 
ceeded to Paris where he will confer 
with authorities on the work to be done 
in his new assignment. 


Rev. Frank B. Cranpauu, minister 
of The Second Church in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, received the degree of Master 
of Theology at the 309th commencement 
of Harvard University. 


Rev. Wiruu1am B. Rice, since 1934 
minister of The Dover Church in Dover, 
Massachusetts, has been called to the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, and will begin his duties 
there in September. 


Rev. Grant F. Hasxetu has been 
called to the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church of Littleton, Massachu- 
setts. 


Rev. Froyp J. Taytor, minister since 
1939 of The First Church in Plymouth, 
Massaehusetts, has accepted ‘a call to 
the First Congregational Unitarian Soci- 
ety in Lexington, Massachusetts. 


Rev. Rosrert H. Hotmes, a graduate 
of Toledo University and of Meadville 
Theological School, class of 1945, has 
been called to the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Laconia, New Hampshire. 


Mr. Appison Streves, who was grad- 
uated from The Meadville Theological 
School in June, 1945, has been called to 
the Unitarian Society of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Harotp K. Suetiey, graduate of 
Meadville Theological School, class of 
1945, has been called to the Unitarian 
Association of Tacoma, Washington. 


Rev. Epwarp B. Wucox, on leave of 
absence from The Unitarian Church of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, has now returned. 


Dr. Witi1am Sarrorp JONES, minis- 
ter of The South Parish (Unitarian) of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, since 1922, 
has announced his retirement on the first 
of October. He has been elected min- 
ister emeritus. 
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The Costly Heritage of 
Religious Freedom 


A History of Unitarianism: Socinianism 
and Its Antecedents. By Earu Morse 
Wiusur. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $6.00. 


In this notable volume, those who 
have looked forward to the publication 
of Dr. Wilbur’s historical researches will 
find their highest expectations more than 
fulfilled. The ripe fruit of forty years 
of indefatigable labor, it fills a hitherto 
empty place in the story of the Reforma- 
tion. The same author’s book, Our Uni- 
tarian Heritage (1925) a much briefer 
preliminary study for the present vol- 
ume, has been the only book in English 
on the subject based on original research; 
the two German studies of Socinianism 
are a century old and far less adequate 
in their treatment of the Reformation 
movement from which modern Unitari- 
anism traces its roots. 


This volume deals only with the earlier 
stages of Unitarianism; first, with the 
scattered and, for the most part, obscure 
individuals who began early in the six- 
teenth century to question the dogma of 
the Trinity, of whom Servetus was the 
most notable; then, with the work of the 
great leader Socinus, under whom arose 
a group of churches in Poland definitely 
Unitarian in theology, though the move- 
ment was long known by the name of its 
leader, or was called “Arian.” A second 
volume, now in preparation, will give 
account of Unitarianism in Hungary, 
England and this country. 


It is a piece of rare good fortune that 
Dr. Wilbur has been able to complete 
this volume, not only because no other 
living man is so competent to cover this 
field, but because he had opportunity 
between the first and second World Wars 
to spend two years in Europe carrying on 
his researches and collecting materials in 
libraries, especially in Poland, many of 
which have since been scattered or utterly 
destroyed. Had his work been postponed 
but a few years, it could not have been 
done so thoroughly, if, indeed, at all. 
The impressive scholarship of the book 
is indicated by the fact that his studies 
involved a working acquaintance with 
thirteen different languages, by the me- 
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ticulous accuracy of his footnotes, and 
by the amazing detail with which- he 
traces the activities of little-known in- 
dividuals, many of whom were driven 
from pillar to post to escape persecution 
and who had excellent reasons for cover- 
ing up their tracks. Needless to say, the 
book is fully indexed, complete with 
cross references, and has a “Pronouncing 
Table” of proper names, invaluable as a 
guide to the pronounciation of Polish. 
But the book is no mere dry-as-dust 
record af forgotten men and outworn 
controversies. Here is a vividly written 
and often moving story of the terrible 
and long-drawn out struggle for freedom 
of religion and of utterances; for tolera- 
tion of diverse beliefs; and for the exer- 
cise of reason in the examination of the 
Bible and the traditional dogmas of the 
Catholic, the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches. While the beliefs of the early 
anti-Trinitarians were very different 
from those held by any modern Unitari- 
ans they exhibit the struggles of devoted 
souls to free themselves from the bond- 
age to ancient dogmas in which the 
human mind was entangled in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, to- 
gether with their principles of freedom, 
of toleration, of the use of reason, and of 
Christianity as a way of life rather than 
a prescribed system of thought that led 
by devious ways across four centuries to 
the liberty in which we rejoice. 

It is hoped that his monument 
of scholarship will be read not only by 
scholars but by many Unitarians, both 
lay and ministerial. The story is a tragic 
one, of men hunted for daring to ques- 
tion accepted beliefs—wanderers and ex- 
iles, some of them suffering martyrdom. 
Particularly tragic is the account of the 
crushing out of the Socinian churches in 
Poland by the Catholic reaction. That 
the Polish Socinians were notable alike 
for their scholarly books and for their 
exemplary adherence to high standards 
of conduct was of no avail in an age in 
which heresy was the worst of crimes 
In some aspects of their theology, and 
especially in their teachings about wealth, 
war andthe relations of the individual to 
the state, they anticipated by more than 
a century the principles of the early 
Enelish Quakers, and by more than three 
centuries those of many modern idealists. 

It is well for us to realize the great 
price in suffering paid for religious free- 
dom; to understand that controversies 
long outdated were once desperate battle- 
erounds for that freedom; and that we 
are the spiritual heirs of a_ priceless 
treasure. We all owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Wilbur for this invaluable 
book, written so vividly and with such 
final authority that no later student will 
feel it necessary to cover the same ground 
again. We shall look forward with 
eager anticipation to his second volume, 
recounting the later stages of the Uni- 
tarian movement. 


Henry Wrivper Foorre 


Emancipator 


Citizen Toussaint. By Rapa Korneorp. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 


History that reads like a fairy tale. 
A slave until he was forty-seven years 
old, Toussaint L’Ouverture led the caste- 
ridden slave colony of Haiti to independ- 
ence. Such was his statesmanship, that | 
before his work was finished, absentee 
white landlords, white plantation man- 
agers, mulatto owners and managers, as 
well as his own Negro brothers, now free, 
were staunch supporters of his rule. The 
armies of Britain, Spain and France 
were defeated at one time or another by 
Toussaint’s military and political genius. 
Though Toussaint was finally captured 
by the French, Haiti was to remain in- 
dependent; and Napoleon’s attempt to 
re-establish slavery was foiled. 


Ralph Korngold has done a remark- 
able job of objective reporting and in- 
terpretation. His characters emerge as 
human beings rather than gods or devils. 
It must have been especially difficult to 
avoid idealizing L’Ouverture; but he suc- 
ceeds, and the great Negro liberator be- 
comes alive and real—a man completely 
devoted to liberty and justice, but still 
a man. 

Citizen Toussaint should fill a great 
gap in the historical knowledge of most 
Americans, to whom _ world history 
means the history of the Mediterranean 
area, Western Europe and the United 
States. Read it and have your faith 
strengthened in the power and wisdom 
of the common man! 


Joun Kk. Finpuy 


A Laymen’s Faith 


ABC of Your Religion and Mine. By 
Raymonp G. Noss. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance & Company, Inc. $1.75. 


The author of this little book is a 
“Connecticut Yankee” who as a boy 
found himself incapable of subscribing to 
the creed of the Congregational Church 
of his family and ancestors in South 
Windsor, Connecticut. He therefore never 
became a member. However, he was 
much interested in religion and during 
his forty years as an executive in export 
sales work in all parts of the world he 
attended many types of religious services. 


While in Buenos Aires some of his golf- 
ing business friends said to him: “We 
have noted that you go to church. If 
there is something in it for you, there 
must be something in it for us. We want 
to give you two books to read which we 
want to discuss with you. We want you 
to give us two books to read which we 
can also discuss with you.” He went to 
the leading clergyman of the city for 
help in selecting his two books. They 
in turn sent to libraries in other coun- 
tries. But he could find no books that 
he wanted to give those men. He thus 
got started on a study that resulted in 
the little book under review. 


This book is no literary masterpiece. 
The author is obviously not a trained 
writer. There are in it many clumsy 
sentences. One wonders why the pub- 
lishers did not edit carefully a book that 
is so excellent a combination of accurate 
knowledge, common sense and contagi- 
ous appreciation. The important things 
about this book are: 1. It was written 
by a businessman who wanted to find 
out about religion for himself. 2. It gives 
a picture of the whole field of religion 
in a form brief enough to invite the 
attention of lay people. 3. While being 
thoroughly honest about hocus-pocus in 
all religions, the author stresses the basic 
intent of religion, which he finds to be 
good. 

: Payson MiIturr 


Colonies Mean War 


Color and Democracy: Colonies and 
Peace. By W. E. B. DuBois. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 


This latest volume by America’s most 
distinguished Negro scholar is concerned 
with the relation of the colonial problem 
to world peace. After the successful 
conclusion of the United Nations Confer. 
ence on International Organization at 
San Francisco, where Dr. DuBois was 
an observer for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the adoption of the World Charter, 
the book is especially pertinent, though 
its original inspiration was the tentative 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Indeed, the 
author’s race against time in order to 
complete his discussion, while the whole 
subject of international co-operation is 
under review in the minds of humanity, 
is evident in both the brevity and even 
terseness with which some topics are 
treated, and the occasional slips of the 
pen, as on page 35, where the surname 
of Sir Gordon Guggisberg becomes Gug- 
genheim. However, the central argument 
of the book is presented with cogent 
vigor and logic. That argument, which 
can scarcely be gainsaid by serious stu- 
dents of world politics, is: “If colonial 
imperialism has caused wars for a cen- 
tury and a half, it can be depended up- 
on to remaia as a continual cause of 
other wars in the century to come.” 


Dr. DuBois does not offer this thesis 
as a mere dogma. With great objectiv- 
ity, in Chapter 5, he marshals unchal- 
lengeable evidence to support it, listing 
(pages 103 to 107) the wars in which 
mankind has been involved from 1792 
to 1939, giving their causes as follows: 
rivalry for colonies and spheres of influ- 
ence, outright colonial conquest, internal- 
group conquest, colonial revolt and strife 
within colonies. He concedes: “Many 
persons naturally will dissent from cata- 
loguing several of these wars as colonial 
or caused by the strife for colonies.” 
Nonetheless, “with the greatest logical 
reduction we . . . have a formidable 
_ array of wars which took place in an era 


ee 


dominated largely by organized pacifism 
but, as the event proved, pacifism de- 
signed ‘for white people only.’” Since 
the overwhelming majority of the co- 


~lonial peoples are colored, Dr. DuBois 


correctly sees that the theories of racial 
inferiority that the colonial system so 
oppressively engenders are abortive of 
the extension of democratic rights to 
most of mankind and indeed are menac- 
ing to the continued enjoyment of de- 
mocracy by the rest. Economic progress 
inevitably falters through the exploita- 
tion of the colonial peoples, and none of 
us can find much promise in plans and 
schemes for international concord that 
ignore the basic problem of imperialism 
in the modern world. Dr. DuBois calls 
attention to the endeavors of the Soviet 
Union to solve this vexatious problem: 
“Come what may, it is to the glory of 
God and the exaltation of man that the 
Soviet Union, first of modern nations, 
has dared to face front-forward the 
problem of poverty, and to place on the 
uncurbed power of concentrated wealth 
the blame of widespread and _ piteous 
penury.” (page 122.) 

As a leader of the Negro people in the 
United States, perhaps the most eminent, 
Dr. DuBois points out: “The awareness 
of Negroes of their second-rate citizen- 
ship can no longer be questioned.” The 
international implications of the status 
of Negro Americans, he reasons, already 
tend to negate the moral basis of Ameri- 
can leadership in rebuilding a_ world 
shattered by Nazi-Japanese militarism. 
Such a thought is sobering to all Ameri- 
cans of good will, and justifies their 
reading and pondering the message of 
this altogether too small, yet compact. 
volume. 

© Witi1am Harrison 


Post Editor 
on Soviets 


The Pattern of So- 
viet Power. By 
EpGar Snow. New 
York: Random 
House. $2.75. 


This latest book by an nee who hind 
earned his reputation as one of our most 
brilliant foreign correspondents will prove 
especially welcome to those many people 
who are tired of hearing stereotyped 
phrases about “the Russian enigma” and 
“the mystery of the Kremlin foreign 
policy.” Mr. Snow’s type of reporting 
demonstrates that only laziness or malice 
can explain the addiction of so many 
commentators to these clichés. By eye- 
witness reporting, interviewing, intelli- 
gent and objective observation he draws 
a probable and reasonable picture of 
Soviet foreign policy, a picture that is 
just what any non-hysterical observer in 


possession of the basic facts would ex- 
pect. 

Mr. Snow brings back into cleat focus 
again two facts that have been befogged 
recently in the American press: first, the 
Soviet Union is more enthusiastically 
socialist than ever in internal structure 
—there is no trend toward capitalism, 
wishful thinking by some observers not- 
withstanding: second, there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to upset the present Allied coalition 
by attempting to “communize Europe” 
or any part of the world outside the vast 
U.S.S.R. The author also makes it quite 
clear for the benefit of those who have 
not yet caught up with history that the 
Soviet Union has no intention of tolerat- 
ing the return to power in any neighbor 
state of anti-Soviet, Fascist, or proto- 
Fascist regimes, and that the punish- 
ment of Fascists and war criminals is 
one item in armistice terms that is not 
elective. 

The actual emerging pattern of united- 
front governments in the Balkans, Rus- 
sia’s unmysterious intentions toward 
Germany, the alignment of forces in 
Asia (on which Mr. Snow speaks with 
unmatched authority), the clear warning 
to all of us that our policy in China 
follow the line that President Roosevelt 
was trying to establish rather than the 
highly dangerous one that seems lately 
to have emerged—these chapters and 
others make this book important reading 
for all who prefer not to live in a fog. 


S. H.F. 


From Our British Brothers 


A Free Religious Faith: A Report Pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 5/. 

A group of British Unitarian writers, 
with Raymond V. Holt as chairman, has 
just returned a report to the General 
Assembly which commissioned them to 
make a thorough theological inquiry in- 
to beliefs today in a Free Religious Faith. 
Our own A-B-C report, one should say 
immediately, is utterly different from 
this production of our brethren over 
there. In London they have done a piece 
of scholarship that makes a book of 219 
pages. On every page there is a definite, 
cogent and illuminating presentation 
of docfrines in the Christian name and 
tradition. 

The liberal interpretation of religion is 
given first in an outline of major conclu- 
sions. In the second part the specific 
subjects are considered in fuller detail, 
and a third brief section offers certain 
dissident views of two of the writers. 
There is a fundamental theistic accept- 
ance and affirmation throughout, with 
not even a reference to humanism. They 
have no question about being in the 
Christian order. The life of Jesus is a 
revelation with far more than a tem- 
porary validity of importance, and the 
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nature of God has been very closely 
associated with the teaching and life of 
Jesus in the Unitarian churches; hence 
the eagerness, we are told, that Uni- 
tarians have shown in defending their 
right to be regarded as a branch of the 
Christian Church, and the stress they 
have laid in social work on the impor- 
tance of Christian ethics. 

In the analytical examination of the 
doctrine of man and God, the meaning of 
human experience, the problems of evil 
and suffering, the significance of Jesus, 
the work of the church, sin, forgiveness 
and the atonement, we find close adher- 
ence to the Unitarian way of thinking for 
a hundred years, with, of course, such 
modifications as one would expect in the 
light of modern knowledge. But take it 
all in all, this commission speaks far 
more Christianly than we do among con- 
siderable elements in our fellowship. 
Nobody would say it is not essentially 
first-rate Unitarianism; and for one, the 
reviewer, while having decided differ- 
ences on a dozen points of doctrine, finds 
the depth, grace, spiritual culture and 
dynamic affirmativeness of the findings 
of the commission inspiring, reasonable 
and quickening. 

Apert C, DirrFENBACH 


When He 
Comes Home 


Soldier to Civilian: 
Problems of Read- 
justment. By Geo. 
Ke Pratt MD: 
New York: Whit- 
flesey House. $2.50. 

This reviewer feels that the less the 
layman dabbles in psychiatry, the better 
for all concerned. The less the layman 
sees of the abnormal in his fellow human 
beings, the better. Long and loud are 
protests of returned servicemen against 
being considered “eccentrics,” “neuro- 
tics,” or invalids who must be babied. 
The latest is an article in the March 
Reader's Digest, culled from Common 
Sense. “Your man home from the 
wars doesn’t want to be treated like 
a problem child. The soldiers say, 
‘Don’t do it,’” Why muddle things? 
Treat your son or brother or husband 
like a normal human being, a grown 
man who has been through harrowing 
experiences, but has come home to ad- 
just himself to civilian life as speedily 
and as successfully as possible. He is 
an individual and must be treated as 
such. 

A boy who used to sing in our choir 
came back from twenty-six months in 
the Aleutians. He was a mature and 
thoughtful man, which he would have 
become in any case in the interim be- 
tween his eighteenth and twenty-first 
birthdays. When I asked him what he 
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would like to do, he replied, “Hear a 


Brahms symphony.” So for an hour he 
sat and listened to recordings of the 
Brahms Second Symphony by. Felix 
Weingartner and the London Symphony 
Orchestra. At the end, he rose, thanked 
me and said good-by. He left to tackle 
his new job in happy spirits. But a 
Brahms symphony recorded on twelve 
phonograph records is about the last 
medicine that I should prescribe for most 
tired and nervous people. It was good 
therapy in his case, and who knows upon 
what lonely island, strains of the immor- 
tal Brahms may sing themselves in his 
mind? 

This book is full of case records of 
men who failed to become adjusted. It 
is a good book for the minister and the 
family councilor, but most of it is fam- 
iliar material. As one who practiced 
psychoanalysis for a good many years 
and wrote books and articles on the sub- 
ject, the best advise I can give the clergy 
is “Let it alone.” 


Water SAMUEL SWISHER 


A Universal Appeal 


. And the Spoken Word. By Ricuarp 
Louis Evans. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


Brief talks given by Richard L. Evans 
in the Sunday broadcasts of the Taber- 
nacle Choir and Organ from the Cross- 
roads of the West in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, this book is a companion volume 
of two previously published books. It 
is beautifully prefaced by the invitation, 
“Once more we beckon your thoughts 
unto the hills, as music and ‘the spoken 
word’ are heard again.” ‘These short 
addresses are exquisitely composed, deep 
in their spiritual insight, filled with sim- 
ple truths and values that carry pro- 
found inspirations as well as streugth 
for the ordinary day’s experience and 
need. The subject matter is of such 
universal character.as to place the book 
far above the level of sectarianism. It 
demonstrates that there is a religion 
and a way of life where earnest people 
of varied religious backgrounds can meet 
and sharé in the contemplation of time- 
less truth and basic principles. 


Cuarues G. GIRELIUS 


NUTSHELL COMMENTS 


A Book about the Bible. By Grorce 
Stmupson. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.50. 


If you are ‘aerated in finding out 
what the Bible says about a variety of 
subjects—theological, ritualistic, histori- 
cal, verbal interpretations, ete.—this will 
provide the information. The author, a 
Washington newspaper man, has col- 
lected a vast array of facts contained in 
the Scriptures. Besides answering such 
questions as: where does the Bible refer 
to a six-toed man; how did the Israelites 


pay tithes; does the Bible mention the 
wedding ring, he also tells us where the 
garden of Eden was, what the Holy Grail 
was, the difference between Ecclesiastes. 
and Ecclesiasticus and even where God 
came from! In short, here is a mass of 
information drawn from Holy Writ, not 
arranged according to any particular sys- 
tem, but stated clearly and impartially. 
Although primarily designed for laymen, 
ministers will find this book not unprofit- 
able reading. 
AGRA. 


Image of Josephine. By Bootu Tanrx- 
incton. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. $2.50. 


- To his long line of studies in feminine 
psychology, Mr. Tarkington has now 
added another, which in our opinion 
surpasses many of its predecessors. This 
time, his heroine is the granddaughter 
of an American multimillionaire, spoiled, 
conceited, arrogant, who as the story 
opens is completely unlovable, but who 
with the plot’s unfolding reveals quali- 
ties that make her increasingly human 
and attractive. This uncovering of Jo- 
sephine’s inner life, under pressure of 
adversity, is done convincingly, with no 
little skill. 

An original setting, a plot close-woven 
in texture, whose successive situations 
develop naturally, a group of characters, 
all of whom are definitely alive, an end- 
ing that comes as the natural consequence 
of the events leading up to it, the time- 
liness of the setting in these world war 
days—all these elements combine to 
prove not only that age has not dulled 
their creator’s powers but that this work 
compares favorably with the output of 
many of his younger contemporaries. 


A. ROH. 


Faith for These Times. By Wruuarp 
Brewinc. New York: Wm. Collins Sons 
& Co. $2.00. 


Although the minister of St. George’s 
United Church in Toronto is no Arthur 
John Gossip or Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
his sermons are above the average. Cath- 
olic in spirit, free from dogmatism, the 
language modern but not colloquial, they 
are admirably fitted to comfort sorrow- 
ing hearts and strengthen faith in doubt- 
ing minds in these days of tragedy and 
upheaval. What Dr. Brewing says has 
the tang of a man sincerely religious, 
eager to help his fellow men and “very 
sure of God.” 


A Ee 
Highlights of Philosophy. By Praru 
Brown. Dallas, Texas: Baker Hotel 


Bookshop. $2.00. 

An elementary historical survey of 
philosophy from the point of view of a 
student of theosophy. Mrs. Brown is a 
member of the woes. church in 


Dallas. 
A.R.H. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
- gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


MRS. ANNA M. BEGEER 


_ Mrs. Anna Margaretha Begeer passed 
away at Sacramento, California, on 
June 19. She was born at Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1870. With her husband, 
Bastion W. Begeer, she came to the 
United States in 1900, and to Sacra- 
mento in 1922. Both lifelong Unitar- 
ians, they joined our Sacramento Uni- 
tarian church and were ardent workers 
in our society. She was president of the 
Women’s Alliance for two years .and 
later treasurer. She founded the Cradle 
Roll in the Sunday school, and taught 
kindergarten class for several years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Begeer gave unstintingly of 
their time and money to Unitarian ac- 
tivities, especially the Unitarian Service 
Committee. They supported commu- 
nity groups for civic and world better- 
ment, both cultural and humanitarian. 
For many months she labored constantly 
for the American Red Cross and the 
Holland War Relief until her recent 
illness. Impressive memorial services 
were held for Mrs. Begeer at the First 
Unitarian Society of Sacramento and 
were largely attended. To know her was 
to love her. 
She is survived by her husband, her 
son, William J. Begeer, of Santa Rosa, 
California, and two grandchildren. 


Rosina H. Larsen 


WILLIAM WARE LOCKE 


William Ware Locke died at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on June 5, 1945. He 
had lived during these latter days with 
his sister in the old Thatcher parsonage 
close to the Clapboard Tree Meeting 
House at Westwood, Massachusetts, 
where his father had been the minister 
many years ago. He came from a dis- 
tinguished line of Unitarian forebears 


whose scholarly instincts and _ social 
sympathies he worthily shared and 
carried on. Active throughout his long 


life in social service movements and the 
promotion of the liberal religious faith, 
he was loyal and devoted to the last, 
combining in his personality the best of 
our ancient tradition with an ever vig- 
erous and forward-looking, eager zest. 
Indeed an almost childlike sweetness and 
simplicity of spirit accompanied the in- 
sistent strength of his sterling character. 
The concluding lines of a poem he re- 
cently wrote about “The Great Adven- 
ture” now speak to us, in his own words, 
of him: 
For Memory with wand of fairy queen 
Transformed those awful shades to 
scenes of youth ; 
Whose peril chiefly lies where shadows 
lurk. 
I seem to stand transfigured in that 
scene 


And hear again the words of Light and 
Truth 
“Come now with me to your unfinished 
work.” 
Harotp GREENE ARNOLD 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


Christopher Rhodes Eliot, who died 
June 20, 1945, at the age of eighty- 
seven, belonged to a famous family of 
Unitarian ministers that included his 
father, brother, son and nephew. Few 
families can equal his in length of sery- 
ice, or value of contributions made to 
the cause of Liberal Christianity. The 
ministry was both in his blood and in 
his heart; and when he chose his profes- 
sion he obeyed a double call—not: only 
an inherited tradition but a peremptory 
personal vision. In all his long life he 
served only two parishes: the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester and Bul- 
finch Place Chapel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

He was the kind of man that is 
wanted; not so much because of his 
intellectual power or pulpit ability as be- 
cause of his spiritual dignity, his moral 
nobility and his insatiable solicitude for 
other people’s happiness and well-being. 
His intellectual honesty was just as crisp 
and uncompromising as the Ten Com- 
mandments. Equivocation, mental reser- 
vation, the right of private interpreta- 
tion, all such flirtations with mendacity 
had an unhappy time of it with him. He 
said what he meant, and meant what 
he said. His words had an uncanny way 
of clearing the intellectual atmosphere. 

But with this devastating honesty, 
there was a spirit and a temper that 
captivated all hearts. He was the embod- 
iment of what the Psalmist calls 
“Loving-kindness.” This was no mere 
passive condition in him, no mere ab- 


Dorothy Jarvie 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot 


sence of ill will. It was a positive and 
a forceful agency. When Paul tells his 
Romans to “be not over-come of evil, 
but overcome evil with good,’ he im- 
plies that good is a weapon; you can 
wield it like a battle-ax or a club; you 
can overcome evil with it. Christopher 
Eliot had that kind of goodness. His 
very presence was cleansing and anti- 
septic. Without uttering a word, he 
could purify the speech and elevate the 
thought of every company in which he 
stood. With him we were at our best, 
for he was like a magnet that drew out 
all hidden correspondences to his own 
native nobleness. 

Young men, especially young minis- 
ters, will miss him sorely; he set a stand- 
ard for the ministry which is too easily 
forgotten. Many young ministers seem 
to look upon the ministry as a happy 
way to kill two birds with one. stone: 
do a little something for God, and at 
the same time carry on a modest traffic 
with mammon; get on in the world. Here 
was a man whose life, from start to 
finish, scorned such a practice. He had 
but one objective to which he gave him- 
self all in all. He was God’s man, nothing 
else. It was his distinction to be loved 
and admired by all who knew him; it is 
our distinction to have recognized his 
worth and given him our leving admira- 
tion. 

Cuartes E. Park 


A. U. Y. ELECT 
NEW COUNCIL 


Though unable to hold an annual con- 
vention, the American Unitarian Youth 
Council elected new officers and mem- 
bers during its recent meeting at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, July 14-21. New officers 
of the A.U.Y. are: President, Elizabeth 
S. Green, Leominster, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fiona Kennedy, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Treasurer, David B. Parke, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Secretary, Priscilla Peirce, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Other members of the council repre- 
sent the various geographical regions of 
the United States and Canada. The 
new members elected are: 

New England—Nancy Stiles, Keene, 
N. H.; Gordon Coburn, Littleton, Mass.; 
Mildred Downer, Dover, Mass.; and 
Charlotte Litchfield, Cohasset, Mass. 

Middle Atlantic — Hugo Leaming, 
Richmond, Va. and Warren Rosenmeyer, 
New York City. 

Midwest — Patricia Hunt, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Christopher Moore, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Jean Casson, Rockford, Il. 

Southwest and Rocky Mountain — 
Carolyn Sloan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


West Coast—William Leeper, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Western Canada — Thora Asgierson, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Eastern Canada — Ann Ryan, Mont- 
real, P. Q. 
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Dr. Cavert to World 
Council 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence to serve the World 
Council of Churches in its headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Cavert will 
begin his new work in September, advis- 
ing on major matters of organization and 
policy during the period of reconstruc- 
tion in Europe. He will assist in mobil- 
izing resources, giving service to stricken 
churches and co-ordinating a greatly aug- 
mented staff. It is expected that Dr. 
Cavert will greatly strengthen the ties 
between the American and Continental 


churches. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes will 
act as general secretary during Dr. 
Cavert’s absence from the Federal 


Council—R.NS. 


Separation of Church- 
State in Germany 


Reorganization of the German Evan- 
gelical Church on the basis of complete 
separation of Church and State is 
urged by Bishop Theophilus Wurm of 
Wurttemburg who has emerged from the 
war as the central figure of German 
Protestantism. The Evangelical Church, 
uniting both Lutheran and Reformed 
elements, is the national church of Ger- 
many, with an estimated membership of 
over forty million; approximately thirty- 
five million of these are classified as 
Lutherans. The Bishop insisted that his 
proposal did not mean less responsibil- 
ity to his country but only freedom from 
state control. Voluntary contributions 
on the part of the constituency during 
the past year have increased by 100 per 
cent. A new synod will be formed as 
soon as complete communication has 
been re-established with all the local 
churches, and it will be assisted by an 
advisory council, operating in secret 
since 1942 through the underground col- 
laboration of such men as Eugene Ger- 
stenmaier, who escaped to Bayreuth, 
Bavaria; and Count Moltke, who was 
executed Jast January. As the Allies re- 
lease Nazi-imprisoned leaders - of the 
underground movement, the ranks of the 
Confessional churches will be furnished 
with badly-needed personnel. The pre- 
vailing feeling among the pastors is that 
military defeat of Germany was a “judg- 
ment upon Germany,” and they explain 
the lack of effective resistance by the 
churches to the poisoning of the minds 
of millions of people. The corps of 
clergy has been reduced to a ratio of 
from five hundred to one hundred and 
fifty but new theological faculties will 
soon be set up to train young men for 
the ministry. Dr. Wurm explained that 
the Nazi Party had two principal ene- 
mies: the Communists and the Christian 


All items marked R.NS. are from Religious 
News Service, New York: City. 
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Church. The strategy adopted to de- 
stroy the Church was the disintegration 
of the national body into isolated parishes 
that were labeled as private, voluntary 
associations. They could be easily con- 
trolled and ultimately crushed —R.N5S. 


Lay Movement in Canada 


A Lay Association of the Canadian 
Council of Churches has been formed 
to promote the ecumenical movement, 
according to an announcement by Arch- 
bishop D. T. Owen, Primate of Canada, 
and president of the council. Units 
have been set up in principal cities such 
as Ottawa, Montreal and Hamilton: and 
Russel T. Kelley, national finance secre- 
tary, is touring the country to organize 
further chapters. A two weeks’ period 
from October 7 to 21 has been set aside 
for special emphasis upon the cause. 
Justice Roy B. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada at Ottawa has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the execu- 
tive committee. A parallel Lay, Wom- 
en’s Association will be undertaken in 
the near future—R.N'S. 


Legion Wants Safeguards 
in Conscription 


While supporting peacetime conscrip- 
tion, the Legion Post of East Point, 
Georgia, called for rigid provisions in 
the law to prevent military authorities 
from attempting to change the religious 
or political beliefs of the young men in 
their charge. “All details of the train- 
ing should be written into the act itself 
and not left to regulations to be prom- 
ulgated by the President or anyone 
else,’ the resolution said. The post 
feared that youth at an impressionable 
age might be subjected to influences 
that would shape its political philosophy 
and religion in such a way as to 
be contrary to the American spirit of 
free choice—R.NS. 


Youth Department in 
Canadian Council 


The Executive Committee of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, meeting 
in Ottawa on October 25-27, will con- 
sider among other items of business the 
organization of a Youth Department 
that will have to do with the respon- 
sibilities of the churches in the univer- 
sities, the relations of the churches to 


the Student Christian Movement and 
the Religious Education Council of 
Canada. The committee will consider the 
calling of an ecumenical youth congress 
and the appointment of chaplains for 
sanitariums and other institutions. The 
Canadian Council of Churches, organ- 
ized only last September, has” already 
set up active departments of evangel- 
ism, ecumenical affairs and a Commis- 
sion on Peace and Reconstruction. It 
was announced that the sum of $300,000 
sought by the World Council of 
Churches at Geneva will be considered 
as the minimum for Canada.—R.N'S. 


Role of Church in Peace 
Seen by Congressman 


‘The church has a tremendous part to 
play in bringing about peace, the Hon. 
Carl T. Curtiss, Republican congress- 
man from Nebraska, told his congres- 
sional colleagues recently. He said that 
“without the love of God proclaimed by 
the churches, government can become a 
symbol of tyranny instead of order. 
Without the message of the church, edu- 
cation can be for destruction. The 
church faces its greatest responsibility 
and greatest opportunity in all time. 
Civilization’s greatest calamity will be 
ours if the church fails.” However, the 
legislator made it plain that the task of 
the church is not political but one of 
“evangelism” with a “world-wide mis- 
sionary program. Love must supplant 
hate. Forgiveness must supplant bitter- 
ness. The idea of brotherhood must be 
resold to the world. The value of the 
individual must be again recognized 
everywhere. If we believe that God’s 
power can heal a broken life, it follows 
that that same power can heal a com- 
munity or a nation or a world.”—R.NS. 


Churchmen on 
Conscription 


Representative Clifton A. Woodrum 
(D. Va.) , Chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Policy Committee, announced that 
hearings would be held on the broader 
aspects of the subject of conscription. 
It is believed that President Truman, 
while in favor of the principle of uni- 
versal military training, is net committed ° 
to any single plan. It is believed also 
that a decisive number of congressmen 
are as yet unconvinced one way or the 
other on the matter. Hence, the hear- 
ings are expected to clear up the basic 
issues involved. Beside various denom- 
inational heads that have appeared be- 
fore the committee, such representatives 
of the Church as a whole as Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, Mgr Howard 
J. Carroll, General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council and 
Rabbi Robert Gordis, President of the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, have 
already appeared —R.N'S. 

A. N.K.. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association announ- 
ces the following nominations, to be 
voted on by the General Conference in 
November. 


ComMIssSION ON PLANNING AND ReE- 
VIEW, to serve for four years beginning 
November, 1945—Solon W. Smith, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. John H. Wein- 
heimer, Worcester, Mass. 


Business ComMirtTee, to serve for 
two years beginning November, 1945— 
Renominations: Frank B. Frederick, 
Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, 
Westwood, Mass.; Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Schenectady, N. Y. New Nomina- 
tions: Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Rev. Robert E. Romig, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Procram CommiIrTTEE, to serve for two 
years beginning November, 1945—Re- 
nomination: Emery M. Foster, Wash- 
ington, D. C—New Nominations: Mrs. 
Edgar G. Braun, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, IIl.; Rev. 
Robert Killam, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


NominaTINGc CoMMITTEE, to serve for 
four years beginning November, 1945— 
Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va.; Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich.; Al- 
fred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 

Article X. Section 7, of the bylaws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nominations 
may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
society,.and such nominations when re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to 
the date of the meeting at which they 
are to be voted upon shall be placed 
upon the official ballot for said meet- 
ing.” 


For the Nominating Committee, 


Epwarp F. Rowss, Chairman 
Bessizs M. Wareruouse, Secretary 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


income 


“EVEREADY” No. 6 Dry Cells continue to provide de- 


pendable power for the vital field telephone equipment 


of our Armed Forces. 


But you'll be glad to know they are available in in- 


creasing quantities for civilian use— 
fresh, full-powered, long-lived as al- 
ways. Ask for them at your dealer’s 


now. 


Let’s get the Jap—and get it over! 


CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“And listen, Honey —here’s how you can recognize me. 
I'll be wearing a tan suit and a tan tie to match.” 


ie aa. | 
EVEREADY 


"Onir ie FOR HADIO i, 
ON’ BE RLS BUT? 
eae TRIC GAMES TOY 
NS AND OTHER BY 
OPERATED DEVICES 


N26 


TRADE-MARK 


The words “Eveready” and “Ignitor”’ are regis-~ 
tered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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“Black Market Christians” 


To the Register: 


Thank you very much for your fine 
editorial on “Black Market Christians.” 


As you pointed out, we have by no 
means passed the most critical period 
in our struggle to hold the line against 
inflation. Dropping all controls now, 
when pressures toward high prices are 
greater than ever before, would mean 
jeopardizing all of the good that our 
stabilization program has accomplished 
-so far. What is worse, it would open 
the door to a greater postwar inflation 
and a more disastrous depression than 
we had twenty-five years ago. 


Full production and full employment 
will eventually be our protection against 
runaway prices. But, until these nor- 
mal, peacetime forces can take over, we 
feel—with you—that the job of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration has not been 
finished. 


I want you to know that we deeply 
appreciate what you are doing through 
the pages of The Christian Register and 
to assure you that with your continued 
co-operation and that of other public- 
spirited citizens, we expect to stand by 
our posts until the fight against infla- 
tion has been finally won. 

Cuester Bowtes, Administrator 


Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


“Fiery Angel’ 
To the Register: 


A copy has come into my hands of 
Fiery Angel by Ramona Sawyer Barth. 
It is an informative and inspiring book. 
It brings out many interesting facts 
about Florence Nightingale that are not 
known to the general public, among 
othtrs, that she was a Unitarian. 

The book ought to have a very -large 
circulation. 


Auice Stone BuacKWELL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“Road to Serfdom” 
To the Register: 


A lifelong and usually admiring sub- 
scriber of The Christian Register, I read 
with dismay in your May issue the super- 
ficial and sweeping review of Professor 
Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, a book 
referred to by recognized economic and 
literary authorities as “one of the most 
important books of our generation” . . . 
“a grim warning to Americans and Bri- 
tons who look to the Government to 
provide the way out of all our economic 
difficulties.” “Fascism, and what the 
Germans rightly call National Socialism, 
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are the inevitable results of the increas- 
ing growth of State control and State 
power, of national planning and of So- 


cialism.”” 

Concise, temperate, informative one 
can but conclude that your reviewer had 
either failed to read the book with the 
care it deserves, or had purposely ig- 
nored or distorted Professor Hayek’s 
analyses and conclusions. 

It was comforting, in the June 
Register, to find a letter from a corre- 
spondent disagreeing and disapproving 
of the review in question. One forceful 
Unitarian voice raised in protest; there 
should have been many! 

EizABETH JOHNSON 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Inside Germany 


To the Register: 


You would be vastly pleased if you 
could see how The Christian Register 
has been read in this company. Its 
explanations of the Yalta and Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conferences are the best we’ve 
seen anywhere, and they have been used 
in orientation hours, connected with the 
information and education program now 
in effect in this theater. 

Auten Davis 

Member of Preble Chapel (Unitarian) 

Portland, Maine 
Bad Harzburg, Germany 


Next Month in 
THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 


Articles by 
- Harry F. Warp 
Jonn Howrianp Laturop 
ArtHur W. Movutton 
Hucu Casor 


SAMUEL SPALDING 
Anp OTHERS 


Order Extra Copies 
in Advance, 15c 


October, 1945 


“The Liberal Church 
and the Child” 
A Special Issue on 
Religious Education 


Missions to Russia 
To the Register: - 

When President Roosevelt gave diplo- 
matic recognition to the Soviet Union 
in 1933, one of the conditions was that 
religious freedom was to be. granted 
to Americans in Russia. This was to 
include the right to build and maintain 
churches and to have American clergy- 
men officiate at services. The Catholic 
Church in the United States immediately 
seized the opportunity to send a mis- 
sionary to Moscow. He remains there 
to this day serving as chaplain to the 
American Embassy and such Russians 
or foreigners as seek his ministry. 


. The Protestant churches, alas, have 
been negligent in any attempt to culti- 
vate this vast area of the Lord’s vine- 
yard. Although the war has increased 
greatly the number of Americans and 
other foreigners in Russia and the num- 
ber is likely to continue to grow in post- 
war years, nothing has been done to pro- 
vide for their spiritual welfare. 


Before the war American churches 
flourished in Paris, Berlin, Rome and 
other European cities. Is it not high 
time the Protestant denominations estab- 
lished missions in large Russian cities 
for the spiritual guidance of travelers 
and, if possible, the conversion of the 
native population? 

Tuomas E. Batu 
Syracuse, New York 


Food for Europe 


To the Register: 


If someone in our neighborhood, 
through unpreventable misfortune, were 
in dire need of the bare necessities of 
life, we would willingly share with him, 
even if it were at inconvenience to our- 
selves, At present, for many persons in 
Europe it is doubtful whether they will 
be able to keep body and soul together 
until aid reaches them. Yet in this sit- 
uation our government prohibits relief 
organizations from buying and sending 
to Europe anything near the needed 
amount of supplies lest it might con- 
tribute to the development of black mar- 
kets in this country. 

It makes one wonder what the great 
commandment to love our neighbors as 
ourselves, which is so generally approved 
by all kinds of people, is really taken 
to mean. Is such action morally right 
for our nation when it would be con- 
temptible in an individual? Or is there 
any moral reason why individuals should 
not give from their own supplies even 
if this might theoretically tend in some 
slight degree to lower our “American 
standard of living”? Is it a feature of 
Divine Providence that our standard of 
living should always be the highest re- 
gardless of its effect on the lives of our 
fellow men in other countries? 

FRANKLEY ZEIGER 


Melrose, Massachusetts 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains leaders for the liberal minis- 


try. The core curriculum is of the ~ 


new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 

President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
_ Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat Boarpinc ScHOooL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 
Hackirey ScuHoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Jewish World Problem Solved! 


by JOSEPH ERDAILY 
Twain-Harte, Calif. and bookstores—50c 


“A DARING PIECE AND A PROVOCA- 
TIVE ONE!’—Reader’s Digest Editors 


BUY MORE BONDS 


Help Defeat 
Inflation 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. Sub- 
scribers are requested to make due 
allowance for post office wartime 
delays before writing for “lost” 
copies, 


O.P.A. has come in for so much crit- 
icism from so many sources that, Wash- 
ington reports, there is a move on foot 
to have painted and hung in capital 
headquarters of the O.P.A. this sign: 

“We did not bomb Pearl Harbor.” 


—Boston Globe 


We hope everyone noticed the news 
report during the newspaper handlers’ 
strike in New York City in July when 
several million citizens were deprived of 
daily papers. “Mayor LaGuardia each 
day read over the radio the current 
comics.” We nominate him America’s 
Most Thoughtful Mayor. 


A woman was buying a drinking bowl 
for her dog, and the salesman asked her 
if she would like one which had. painted 
on it the inscription: “For the Dog.” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully. “The dog 
can’t readand my husband never 
drinks water!” 

—Boston Globe 


Postmaster: I’m sorry, but I can’t 
cash this money order for you unless 


you have some identification. Have 
you some friend in camp? 
Private: Not me. Im the _ bugler. 


—Watchman-Examiner 


A man went into the restaurant of a 
small Montana town hoping for little 
in the way of food, read with amaze- 
ment the items on the wall menu— 
“Ham, lamb, pork, beef”—and said to 
the counter girl, “I’ll have a ham sand- 
wich.” 

“Sorry,” said the girl. 
give you a ham sandwich. 
of bread.” 


“We can’t 
We're out 


—Boston Globe 


MOST FASCINATING NEWS STORY 
OF THE WEEK 


[The following item, reprinted in its 
entirety, is from the Times] 
Oaprensure, N. Y. (AP)—Opening a 
door in response to loud “knocking,” 
Henry Parker stood face to face with a 
brace of runaway ponies. He closed the 
door. 


“There are three classes of women,” 
says a.soldier paper at Fort Mifflin. 
“They are: the intellectual, the beauti- 
ful, and the majority.” 
—Boston Globe 


Reproving a snooty young actress on 
one occasion, Mrs. Fiske observed, 
“Young woman, you weren’t born— 
you were assembled. And when they 
came to your nose, they took the first 
thing that turned up.” 

—Boston Globe 


“WE, THE PEOPLE 
OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS...” 


The World Order Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League urged these ringing words 
upon the United Nations Con- 
ference. The Conference wrote 
them into the Preamble of the 
Charter. The World Order Com- 
mittee thanks all who helped to 
win this victory, including scores 
of individual members of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1819 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for “hildren with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


> 
me 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Sirert, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


+ 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL. SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m, 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in. the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston, First and Second Churches in Boston 
uniting here for Summer Services, Sundays at 11 
o'clock, Aug. 5, Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff; Aug. 
12, Rev. Wilburn Beach Miller; Aug. 19, Rev. 
Robert Cummins, S.T.D.; Aug. 26, Rev. A. Powell 
Davies; Sept. 2, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Friends and visitors cordially welcomed. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. Chapel open daily 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Service of prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 12 mM. 
All are Welcome. 
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Adventures in 


BOOKBUILDING — 


These days Bookbuilding is hectic 
and "subject to change without no- 
tice." But results are exciting. 

- - A glance through the current 
mail shows a cross section of a 
publisher's problems, as well as a 
few of his rewards. 


xk kk 


Here is a request from a Roman 
Catholic sister for Book Fair dis- 
play material (drawings and proofs 
of the wrapper of WORLD ORDER were 
dispatched immediately with our 
blessings and the request to return 
them p.d.q. after the exhibit's 
close, for our files.) 


xk * 


A sample of an unpleasant shade of 
blue cloth is attached to a note 
from the bindery, suggesting it for 
the covers of the desperately need- 
ed reprinting of CHILD OF THE SUN, 
with an undertone of "you're darn- 
ed lucky to get ANY cloth." ... 
And a letter from the printer of 
the same book notifying me that two 
illustrations are misSing, and im- 
plying that the pressman is idly 
twiddling his thumbs awaiting their 
arrival (just the day: before, he 
assured me that he was too busy 

to touch the book for 10 days.) 


KOK EK 


A memo from the stock department 
listing titles needing immediate 
reprinting. . .A letter from a town- 
in the west: "I am enclosing $1.00; 
please send me Lucien Price's 
LITANY FOR ALL SOULS which I saw 
mentioned in The Atlantic Monthly." 


xk wk 


And here is a letter that makes all 
the effort and time spent in build- 
ing books seem a very great privi- 
lege: It says, in part: "My son, 
S/Sgt ——, was killed in action 
in Belgium. His ‘personal effects' 
were few but very personal. (Among 
them) your 1939 edition of GREAT 
COMPANIONS. . «He evidently so priz- 
ed it, for what it contained for his 
mind and spirit, that it went with 
his wallet and pen as something he 
did not wish to be without." 

—l;, i8 N. 


Readers say: 


of Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son 
by SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


“thrilled” 


I have just finished the book on Jesus and am thrilled 
. . . the beauty of the story is maintained and en- 
hanced by its setting in an imaginative framework 
that carries its own convietion of truth. . One can 
build a sound Christology on such insights as you 
bring into focus out of the record. 
—DR. FRANK HERRIOTT, 
Union Theological Seminary 


** sensitive” 


It is the finest and most beautiful account of the life 

of Jesus I have ever seen. I liked especially its sen- 

sitive interpretation and the giving of continuity to 

the events of Jesus’ life which are often considered 
apart from one another. 

—WILLARD JOHNSON, 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 


** best presentation” 


I think it is by far the best presentation of Jesus for 
boys and girls that I have read. It ought to be in 

every home . . . It is a beautiful book. 
—MARGUERITE HALLOWELL, 

Headquarters, Friends Central Bureau 


‘work of art” 


The story is a work of art . . . It has also the archi- 

tectural structure one demands of a work of art. The 

result is the creation of a more vivid picture of its 

Hero and a greater admiration for his insight, his 
human sympathy and his courage. 4 

—ALBERT E. BAILEY, 

Author, lecturer, and authority on Religious Art 


With illustrations by Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge, $2.00 


Boys and girls will get much more from the book 
if you, a parent or teacher, have the supplementary 
materials—the suggestions for projects and the 
resources found in 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 


Available shortly at 85c a copy 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me 


copies of the - 
check enclosed 


